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EDITORIAL NOTES 


INCE our last number appeared we are sorry to say that Mr. Arnold 

Bennett has died. An enormous amount has been written about him 

in the newspapers and periodicals, and we have not very much to 

say that is new. Before we go any further, though, we can but 
remember that when this Review was first projected we received a 
great deal of encouragement from him. For some months after we first 
began he wrote us—in his usual efficient manner—quite gratuitous but 
always encouraging and useful reports on the numbers as they came out. 
Naturally, we did not always agree with what he said when it did not hap- 
pen to be laudatory. There were times when we consoled ourselves by 
reflecting that our friend had his limitations. But even when one thought 
Bennett wrong he always gave one something concrete to answer; he 
knew what he thought, he knew why he thought it, and he said it. Many of 
his friends must have had the experience of bridling at some of his down- 
right criticisms, and then going away and being grateful for them because 
of the truth that they revealed. 


His Career 


ENNETT’S career was a strange one. The younger generation cannot 
remember a time when he was not a celebrated novelist and a very 
successful and dogmatic journalist. In point of fact, success, though it 
came to him suddenly and permanently, came to him late.When he was forty 
he hadwritten a great many books and done an enormous amount of journal- 


ism, but he was certainly not famous, and those who knew his work did not 
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_ suppose that he ever would become anything more than an industrious and 


competent writer of semi-popular novels and brisk little articles in the 

brighter periodicals. It is difficult now to recover the surprise which was 

caused in 1908 by the publication of The Old Wives’ Tale ; it put him 
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immediately in a class to which nobody except his most intimate friends 
knew that he aspired. These friends, it may be added, were at that time 
not very numerous, for he had been living in Paris and was out of touch 
with most of his colleagues in literature. At a single bound he leapt 
into a position of supremacy amongst his contemporaries who were writing 
fiction, and though his subsequent work was very unequal he never lost 
the power of recapturing the respect of the fastidious public just when 
he seemed to have lost it for ever. A rigorous business man, he was 
acutely aware of the importance of reputation in the higher sense. He 
said to ourselves nearly twenty years ago: “ Literary reputations are as 
brittle as porcelain ; they must be handled with great care.” To do him 
justice, he never ceased to take risks with his own reputation, and there 
were those who thought that most of his cheaper stories and articles on 
such subjects as ‘“‘ How to be Happily Married ” were deliberate com- 
mercial pot-boiling. This, however, was not so ; Bennett enjoyed writing 
those stories which his most jealous admirers deplored ; he loved learning 
about everything, and when he thought he knew something about no 
matter what—whether matromony or chemical manures—he loved telling 
it to people. It may help towards the understanding of him if we say that 
(except that he considered artists the salt of the earth) he took the demo- 
cratic and not the aristocratic view of life. He had his own standards of 
manners and rigorously lived up to them, but they were not those current 
amongst the English educated classes. He saw no reason at all why con- 
vention should restrain him from doing things not intrinsically wrong. 


The Novelist 


Mee production as an author was very various, but it was all 
notable for fullness and accuracy of detail, for terse and emphatic 
expression, and for veracity. Bennett, an obstinately honest man by nature, 
was, as a writer, a disciple of the French naturalists : pen in hand, he was 
resolved to face life and state precisely what he saw, within the limitations 
allowed by British taste. Inso far as his pictures of contemporary life and 
human character may be deemed to be inadequate or to exaggerate certain 
aspects, the explanation lies in no propagandist intention or conscious 
suppression. Bennett was, privately, rather an iconoclast: a sceptic who 
reverenced little except general decency : institutions were not august to 
him and he laughed at all the buttons of all the mandarins. But he did not 
use the novel as an instrument of persuasion, as his friend Mr. Wells has 
so often used it, and he would have been annoyed had he been told that the 
_ whole of his views could have been deduced from the angle of his would- 

be completely impartial vision. The greatest triumph of his method was 
The Old Wives’ Tale, which was as moving as it was convincing, and sprang 
from the deepest part of him : at the other extreme, when the head alone 
was involved and the heart was unconcerned with the characters, he sank to 
the level of a very brilliant descriptive reporter. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 3 
His Gusto 


IS interest in things was inexhaustible, and he had that rare gift of see- 

ing, and making his readers see common and familiar things as though 
they were being encountered for the first time. This quality, in the end, 
engendered its own defect. There came a time when what had sprung 
from a genuine feeling of revelation became a trick: in his last book, 
Imperial Palace, there were (as our own reviewer remarked) more records 
of “ thrills ” at the wonder and mystery of spoons, forks, etc., than, even 
the most poetic of souls could possibly feel, and where Bennett faked com- 
munication failed. 


Bennett as a Critic 


TE Scae ietk had two periods of celebrity—as a critic. Twenty years ago 
or so, he for some time wrote a weekly page in the New Age which was 
read by all those whom he delighted to call the cognoscenti. His favourite 
functions then were to chant the glories of foreign authors, Russian and 
French mainly, who appealed to him, and to advertise in the most generous 
manner those of his English contemporaries whom he thought unsuffici- 
ently recognised. In the last few years he has been widely read as the 
writer of a weekly page in the Evening Standard, in which, while still doing 


_ his old work, his main business was to survey the contemporary “ output.” 


He had a shrewd eye for the best-selling possibility of a book, he was a 
“taster ’’ who knew from a cursory glance what he would think about a 
book and no bias of personal affection or dislike clouded the expression 
of his opinions. But he was in print a little too prone to lavish on the second 
best ephemeral praise which should be reserved for the best: he had a 
habit also, of invading spheres, such as that of poetry, in which he was 
completely at sea. Privately he would modestly acknowledge that he was 
no judge whatever of new poetry, though he could get a good deal of enjoy- 
ment out of the established old : his confident dogmatism in public sprang 
from his belief that it was part of his business as an efficient journalist to 
tell people about all kinds of books, and his conviction that public diff- 


idence militates against success. 


_ The Man 
BS cneesl pul was not personally known, save through pictures, to the 


general public though he had, in his later years, a large circle of friends 
who were very fond of him. He never made speeches or delivered lectures : 


the reason was that he stammered badly: that stammer, incidentally, 
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made it especially difficult for him to cope with strangers, and perhaps 
partly accounted for his dislike of committees. He was unselfish and com- 


, 


pletely free from jealousy ; and he was not one of those writers who hoard 
their best things for print. Any man he thought worthy of his friendship 
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was likely to receive from him frequent, long and exquisitely written 
letters full of acute disquisitions, humour and neat phrases,. He has left 
a large hole in the world. 


The C.P.R.E. Survey of Cornwall 


MONG its many actions in the interest of England’s beauty, the 
A Coane for the Preservation of Rural England, through its County 
Branches, is beginning the publication of a series of County surveys. The 
object of the authors of Cornwall, Coast, Moors and Valleys is to discover 
how the local beauty, tempered and made homely by man’s life in the past 
has recently been damaged, and lost character; and from careful con- 
sideration of these changes, to show how this progressive loss may be 
stayed now, before it is too late. The book is so well arranged that it 
should be taken for the pattern on which to build those that are to follow. 
The present volume should have a marked influence on public authorities 
and on private owners of property, and particularly it should influence 
those who buy land and build thereon. This sort of man will read it, 
will visit the villages and towns described in it, and will leave these places 
moved to admiration or with a sense of shame ; and they will know better 
what, in their turn, they should avoid. The authors have been wise in 
showing the true way to ensure the lasting beauty of the county. They 
do not expect everywhere'to keep things as they are, nor do they insist on 
the recapture of the attributes of an admired past. They realise that the 
needs of this generation are different from those that preceded, that we 
gain our livelihood from other sources, that old ways of life fail us sudden- 
ly, that all at once we find the material evidence of the old and pleasant life 
grow economically inadequate, and that now the evidence of these ways 
can no longer be maintained except by deliberate intention. They show 
how in some parts of Cornwall these old ways of living may still be nursed 
to longer life, and in others how our new ways may be fulfilled without 
bringing with them distressing shocks. There is in this book no condem- 
nation of those who wish to have holiday houses built far from their in- 
tensive work ; neither is there any condemnation of those whose liveli- 
hood is materially aided by the sale of land on which these houses can be 
set. The authors are aware that these folk, new to the county, have little 


in common with the agelong economy of the places where for a few months — 


in each year they settle, like a new species of migratory birds, uncalled, un- 
desired and sometimes damaging to the native crops. Yet these people, 
come and settle as inevitably as do kindly swallows, returning to the eaves 
of the barns beneath which they first learnt flight. All that is asked from 
new species is that they shall not befoul the land they have adopted. In 
more than half the cases they are given cheap, ugly and conspicuous shelter 
in houses, bungalows, and shacks provided for them by local opportunists. 
These visitors can help to secure the beauty they seek to enjoy as much by 
refusing the offer of a disfiguring house as by building for themselves, in 
friendly fashion, the accommodation they need. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 5 


n Exhaustive Record 


N_ this Survey, seaboard, roads, moors, villages, bridges, ancient 
monuments, all receive freely given attention. It is likely that the 
lonuments of no other county are so fully or so accurately recorded as 
e here those of Cornwall. Alone this list would be of outstanding value. 
ecent disfigurements are specifically discussed to the shame of those who 
used, or those who indifferently allowed, them. In the second part of 
e book definite recommendations are made. Certain areas are marked as 
ecially fit for preservation as national parks. Guiding advice is given 
out the suburbs of the more important towns. We wish to congratulate 
ose who, in the interests of Cornwall, have worked hard in making this 
ok, and we are sure that their best reward will be that each interested 
ader sees to it that he at least is not an offender, and that, if his friend be 
ch, he will not quench in his company his more than smouldering indig- 
ition. 


r. Henry Moore’s Sculpture 


VB HENRY MOORE who has recently held an exhibition of sculp- 
ture at the Leicester Galleries makes Picasso look tame so far as 
ilky shapes and wilful distortions are concerned, and Epstein who com- 
ends Mr. Moore in an introduction to the catalogue appears, beside him, 
naive realist. It stands to Mr. Moore’s credit that we nevertheless take 
s work seriously. We cannot wholeheartedly admire it, but it has our 
spect. Mr. Moore’s artistic integrity is unquestionable. He is developing 
ttain aesthetic principles which are highly plausible and very difficult 
controvert, and he is not out to violate standards of taste or traditions. 
ith an almost scientific aloofness he concentrates on the rhythms of 
apes and in order to achieve these rhythms he is prepared to distort 
tural shapes to any extent. And he does get interesting arrangements 
stinct with a certain monumental dignity and calm. But whatever 
sthetic satisfaction may be derived from the contemplation of this ab- 
act rhythm is disturbed and distracted by the unavoidable consciousness 
the resemblance to human forms and the strange distortion of them. 
1e attempt to ignore representation only attracts attention the more to it. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


E have received from the British Broadcasting Corporation copies ct 
their proposed programme of Talks for the next three months. Tht 
subjects to be treated range from Literary Criticism and Languages t! 
Psychology and Recreation, and include Social Problems, Internationa 
Affairs, the Countryside, Music, Science and Religion. The scope and aim of thi 
series are admirable, and it would seem that, as the writer of the preface hopee 
broadcasting is destined to become the ‘“‘ University of the whole nation.” Copies 
of the pamphlet can be obtained free from Savoy Hill, W.C.z. and various pamphlet 
on the different series of talks are available at 2d. and 3d. each. 
a r] og : 
A NEW society, with the somewhat cumbrous title of the Friends of the Nationa 
Libraries, has recently been formed. The objects of the Society are, however 
excellent : they are, briefly, to assist in the acquisition for the nation of printed book: 
and manuscripts of historical, literary, or bibliographical, rather than artistic, interest 
to obtain photographs of important books and documents which have left, or ari 
likely to leave, the country ; and to make known the desiderata of the national libraries: 
A minimum annual subscription of one guinea has been suggested, but it is hopec 
larger contributions will also be forthcoming. All enquiries and subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Friends of the National Libraries, c/o the Directon 
British Museum, W.C.1. : 
a ] @ : 
HE latest number (Volume V, Number 4) of the British Museum Quarterly 
contains the usual lists and descriptions of recent additions to the Museum: 
The most important of these is the Winchester Bowl, excavated in August of last yea: 
at the earthworks known as Oliver’s Battery, near Winchester. The bronze bowl wa: 
found in the arms of a skeleton. Although there are in existence fragments of bronze 
bowls of this description, there is no other known specimen in such a good con- 
dition. In the Department of Manuscripts, a new chartulary of the Cathedral Priory 
of Ely has been acquired, containing charters of the late thirteenth and ee 


century. An accession to the Department of Chinese Ceramics, a white porcela 
figure with an incised inscription, is of particular interest in that it, unlike the majority 
of such pieces, is dated, and that with the utmost precision, ‘‘ between one and thr 
p.m. on the 19th April, 1610.” The figure, which represents the God of Wealth, : 
of massive build, but modelled with the greatest dignity in a warm ivory-white glaz 
In the same Department, the specimens of Chinese jade have been added to by the 
James Hilton Bequest of forty-three pieces of jade and stone, chiefly work of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The Egyptian Collections have secured a 
notable addition in the shape of a grey granite head. Its features resemble those of 
the later Twelfth Dynasty, but it is not possible to identify it with any of the known 
royal portraits of the period. It is distinguished by a decidedly receding chin—2 
feature seldom found in the statues of private persons of the period ; furthermore, ir 
the nose there are traces of re-modelling which suggest that they were done in thi 
Ptolemaic period and that the head no longer exhibits its original features. As 20m 
there are numerous illustrations of the new acquisitions, and, also as usual, admirabl 
clear descriptions of them. There is, as an appendix, a complete list of the subscribers 
to the purchase of the Luttrell Psalter and the Bedford Book of Hours, full ded 
criptions of which were given in a previous issue of the Quarterly. 
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POE ERY 


TWO POEMS 


Farewells 


UR life is but a fabric of farewells, 
() Each day is made of partings manifold, 
Each moment dies to chime of passing bells, 
The tale is told—and then the tale is told. 

The bud is born, and then the rose is scentless, 
And soon or late we two who loved must sever, 
Our tyrannous masters Time and Death, relentless, 

Bidding to all farewells farewell for ever. 


Dear, we are blind to all the years may bring, 
Our feet are on a way we do not know. 

Do what you must: I shall not ask a thing 
But only this : if ever you must go, 

See that you cheat me not of one last kiss, 

And then farewell : and so farewell to this ! 


The Seldom-Flowering Tree 


UNE comes, and sun and rain renew the rose, 
J Our beds are gay with novel flowers and old, 
Blue as mid-noon the tall delphinium glows, 

Rich as the setting sun the marigold : 
And all the cottage flowers, the daisies, stocks, 
Sweet williams and Canterbury bells, 
Nasturtiums, sunflowers, poppies, hollyhocks 
Will pass like beads the quiet summer tells. 


I envy not these flowers so often seen, 
For I am of those trees, coiling and dark, 
Which year-long stand in shrouded sombre green, 
But sprouting from whose patient iron bark 
A few large, shapely, glimmering blooms appear, 
Burning in darkness, every seventh year. 


POETRY 


Ballade of Death 


(or The Hypochondriac Urge.) 


RING hither Kruschen for my tea, 
B Bring life-preserving Beecham’s Pills : 
Interments don’t appeal to me, 
They make me blue about the gills ; 
The dismal undertaker fills 
My soul with nausea and dread, 
He makes me long for Mothersill’s— 
I hate the thought of being dead. 


I hate the hearse most heartily, 
The sight of marble tomb-stones chills 
My blood, I hate the cemetery, 
I loathe the lawyers and the wills, 
I hate their sniffing and their quills, 
I hate black clothes and noses red, 
I hate the unction and the frills, 
I hate the thought of being dead. 


An English May is good to see 
In spite of taxes, debts and bills, 
The blackbird and the chestnut tree 
Are panaceas for many ills, 
For now the secret sap distills, 
And now from Lee to Berkhamsted 
The lanes are green for Jacks and Jills— 
I hate the thought of being dead. 


Envoy. 

Princess, you walked upon the hills, 
The morning sun shone round your head, 
You moved as move the daffodills— 

I hate the thought of being dead. 


H. S. MACKINTOSH 


E goContra Mundum 


‘EGO. I am the Self that cannot die— 
Who should know it if not I? 
A mental shape, a crystal being 
With limbs beyond mere mortal seeing. 


fe) 


MATTER. 
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Bright distinctness ! I am I: 
Through the busy world I fly 
Born on individual wing 
Like the airy eagle-king. 


I possess and I destroy ; 

Drown in grief and swim in joy ; 

I mould the dull event like clay, 

And speak the dooms of Yea and Nay. 


I handle matter ; but to boot 

I attain the Absolute— 

Hark what I proclaim to you :— 

The Good is good, and Truth is true. 


My crystal limbs and comet hair 
Glowed into birth I know not where. 
Nor care I—enough for me 

My eternal self to be. 


Thus for better or for worse 
I march across the universe. 
Who shall deny that I am I, 
The Self that knows not how to die ? 


I am Matter. I am the condensation, 

The Kink in empty space that provides resistance, 
Precious inertia—mine the sole foundation 

On which swift Energy’s flow of fluid emanation 
Fraternally builds reality into existence. 


I am Matter. So, proud Self, are you. 

You humans think you’re everybody’s betters 
Because with merely six-and-twenty letters 
You write the Bible and the Daily Mail, 


The Pink ’Un, Shakspere, and the Old Wives’ Tale. 


—My alphabet has letters only two— 
Only Yea and Nay ; 

Negative, minus ; positive, plus. 

Yet thus, 

With nought but A and B, B and A, 

I am built into every shape in the: universe 
—Star-clouds, comets, suns and moons, 
Holy wells and desert dunes, 

Race of tigers, cattle-breed, 

Ferns and their invisible seed ; 


ee ee 


- ENERGY. 


POETRY II 


All human bodies, all human works, 

Scots and Japs, and Jews and Turks ; 
Jericho’s walls, 

St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, 

And New York rising into the skies ; 

Living lips, fragrant hair, liquid eyes— 

And the final corpse, the coffin and the hearse. 


I am Matter. I am the Whole. And you, 

Small Self, you’re just a transitory eddy 

Within that whole. Poor creature ! so unready, 
You self-appointed Bright Particular star, 

To know yourself for what you are :— 

A complicated bit of matter 

That’s all puffed up because it’s learnt to chatter. 


(Ego makes to talk but is interrupted.) 


Energy. I am Energy. Sublime and meaningless Energy. 
I stream in floods across the empty ocean 

Of space, where island-universes float, 

Each like a little lonely boat. 

I set the world in motion. 

Light, heat, flame ; slow subtle transformation, 

All destruction, all creation ; 

The lightest wind, the waves, the river’s slipping flow, 
The busy piston, pump, ram, dynamo, 

Growth of a child, unfolding of a flower, 

The fall of a summer shower, 

And every manifesting of human power ; 

There am I, that am I; 

I work as I fly, : 
And change and am born again even as I seem to die. 


You there, Self, with your Ego so proudly alone and apart, 

Whence do you draw the power to utter the words you are 
saying ? 

Where do your limbs find strength for your working and 
your playing ? 

And at last, when the waiting blow has broken your heart, 

How will you bend your knees for your vain and contrite 


praying ? 


What I give, and no more, 
Is the source of your power ; 
I allow from my store 

What you need every hour. 
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You would never have been : 
But for my help in growing ; 
You are but the machine 
Which my stream sets a-going. 


TIME and SPACE, together : 


I am eternal Time ; I am the vast of Space, 

You see my ageless face. Unbounded and sublime ; 

I work through my unending prime Matter and Energy’s market-place © 
To change the look of Space. And the workshop of 'Time. } 
Self ! Self ! t 
Runner of an instant’s race, You fragment speck of mortalslime, 
Shrink and shrivel—I am Time. Shrink and shrivel—I am Space. — 


t 

SUPER-EGO. I am the pillar of the human temple. 

In living rock my firm foundations lie ; 

Below the obscene crypt inhabited t 

By the unconscious vile imprisoned shapes 4 

That pull and push your freedom-boasting Self ; 

Without its knowledge. I too draw my strength : 

From very depth and darkness ; but I thence : 

Plunge up into the light and show myself, 

With every line in plumb, and every section 

A perfect circle. So I grow aloft 

And soar clean out of sight. 

Both sides of light, 

Lie waves that are but darkness to the eye : 

Both sides of consciousness, octaves of mind 

Extend and live in dark unconscious being. 

Thus I, above the self continuing, 

Invisibly support the invisible roof 

Between the creature and the cold of space 

Shielding him from the awful Infinite 

And from a God too great to be endured. 

But in that roof, from out its echoing lantern, 

From harbours in its unseen sculptured stone, 

Voices are born of me ; and thence slip down 

My vertical circle, for the Self to hear. 


Still and small, or strong and clear, 
Remote and thin, or within 
The very ear ; 
Voice of counsel, voice of cheer, 


POETRY 


The soundless voice that slaughters choice, 
Voice of fear ; 
Voice whose sternness yet is dear. 
—Wayward man, do what you can, 
You needs must hear. 


__ Must, must, must |— 
Without me, you were only dust, 
Only animal life and lust. 


By my fierce imperative 

I drag you up and make you live 

High and hard and near the skies. 

You mount and to your climbing eyes 

Horizons new-revealed appear 

Over the shoulders of the sphere. 
Must, must, must ! 

"Tis I compel your human dust, 

And with my categories bind 

And prune the rankness of your mind, 

You dare not say my orders nay, 

Yet do not know why you obey. 

Authority is in my voice 

And robs the halting self of choice. 

Vanish wishes, hopes and fears 

When the Absolute appears ! 

Not only to material Fate, 

Self, are you subordinate, 

But an unwilling vassal live 

To my supreme Imperative. 


I dare not waits on I would 

I am fain is afraid of I should— 

The self is a war of desires ; 

It shudders, it yearns, it aspires. 

Its chaos I force to decide ; 

I beat down its shrinking, its pride, 

And curb its ambition and lust 
With my Must, Must, Must. 


EGO. Am I not Self that cannot die ? 
—That satisfied my need. 
Is it not true that Iam I? 
—That was all my creed. 
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No Athanasian mystery 
Confusing common-sense ; 
No quia impossibile— 
I was the evidence. 


In that belief I learnt to live, 
In that I meant to die, 

Without a fear what Fate might give 
So long as I was I. 


When the feet run swift in a race, 
Itis I; 
When the dancing limbs are all grace, 
ae Sa Be 
When the bright smile breaks on the face, 
It is I. 
It is I who smile you the smile, who dance, who run in the 
race. 


When the body is ground with pain, 
It is I; 
When dead hope quickens again, 
It is I ; 
And the limpid thought in the brain 
It is I. 
It is I who am thinker of thoughts, who hope, who must 
suffer the pain. 


Harsh spirits, what, will you deny 
Iam I? 
MR i Siar you and gives you the lie ? 
tis lL. 
You are dead—but who lives though he die ? 
It is L! 
It is I who assert and deny, live and die, and conquer your 
heartless lie. 


[The issue, however, is left undecided]. 
JULIAN HUXLEY 


ese, ee Bie - 
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POETRY 1s 
TWO EPIGRAMS 


Bungaloid Growth 


Wi England’s multitudes observed with frowns 


That those who came before had spoiled the towns, 
“ This can no longer be endured ! ” they cried 
And set to work to spoil the countryside. 


To Charles who could not Suffer 
fools gladly 


UFFER fools as best you can : 
Gye would be a lonely man, 

Charles, if every fool you knew 
Found he could not suffer you. 


COLIN D. B. ELLIS 


THREE POEMS 
DOUBLE SONNET 


Too Near the Wall Within the Ctty 


ITHIN the city, and without a friend : 
\ X _ I stand too near the wall, too near the wall— 
Life in its eyes, and dust upon its feet. 
The roughened surfaces of ancient stone, 
The blaring sunshine of a noonday street, 


Now seem to pierce my body to the bone. 


A myriad glittering windows without end; .. . 
My words break into echoes as they fall . . . 
There is no door whereby I may escape. 

The sky has stooped so low ; the houses straight 
For countless miles, to my bewildered eye 
Support it with their chimney stalks like hands. 
A world of stone upholds a world of sky, 

While in between, the wires like woven bands— 

A wonder manifest : mankind agape— 

Fling shadows of an unseen prison gate. 
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Within the city, and no friend, not one. 
Give me more room, more room. The moving crowd 
Smiling or vacant, sorrow-bitten, gay, 
Presses around me like a wall of flesh. 
A thousand eyes seek mine, but not for me : 
A wall of flesh, a wall of stone, and I ! 
A city’s secret lurks within its stone : 
Here grind the mills of fate, and man is proud 
To test his feet who dares that stone to-day. 
While, in forgotten lanes a wind blows fresh, 
While somewhere little breezes stain a sea, 
And grasses in a hedge-row nod and sigh. 


Cut Alders 


HEY have cut all the alders in the glen, 
And the keen wind is keener, and the rain 
More cold and bitter as it sweeps the glen. 
How friendly were the alders of the glen ; 
Their bodies bent and crooked ; their thin arms 
Gave their thin shelter in the blistering storm. 
In spring their catkins glittered in the glen 
By the burn side. 


Prone in the peat they lie low in the glen. 

Only their blackened, rugged stumps fling wide 
Their golden cores like yellow crocuses, 

As though the spring had made a miracle 

In darkest winter, as a last farewell, 

Strewing a winding path with wonder flowers 
By the burn side. 

They have cut all the alders in the glen 

And the keen wind blows keener. 


The (loth of Night 


"To cloth of night is spread, the last and least 


Of all the little village lamps is lit 
As.if in set design to deck her feast. 


Still the night pauses though the day is done. 
The peeping silver stars come one by one 
Over the shoulders of the lesser hills. 


But caught in one fierce ray against the sky, 
Alone, for one swift burning moment, I ~ 
Am the last chalice of the dying sun. 
EVEREST LEWIN 
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GREEN THOUGHTS 


By JOHN COLLIER 


Annthilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.—Marvell. 


HE orchid had been sent among the effects of his friend, who had 

come by a lonely and mysterious death on the expedition. 
: Or he had bought it among a miscellaneous lot, “‘ unclassified,” 

at the close of the auction. I forget which, but one or the other it 
certainly was ; moreover, even in its dry, brown, dormant root state, this 
orchid had a certain sinister quality. It looked, with its bunched and ragged 
projections, like a huge dead insect, or a rigid yet a gripping hand, hideously 
ynarled, or a grotesquely whiskered, threatening face. Would you not have 
<nown what sort of an orchid it was? 
_ Mr. Mannering did not know. He read nothing but catalogues and books 
on fertilisers. He unpacked the new acquisition with a solicitude absurd 
enough in any case, towards any orchid, or primrose either, in the twentieth 
sentury, but idiotic, foolhardy, doom-eager, when extended to an orchid 
hus come by, in appearance thus. And in his traditional obtuseness he 
it once planted it in what he called “‘ the Observation Ward,” facetious 
ellow ! a hot-house built against the south wall of his dumpy red dwelling. 
dere he set always the most interesting additions to his collection, and 
specially weak and sickly plants, for there was a glass door in his study wall, 
hrough which he could see into this hot-house, so that the weak and sickly 
ylants could encounter no crisis without his immediate knowledge and his 
ender care. 

‘This plant, however, proved hardy enough. At the ends of thick and 
tringy stalks, it opened out bunches of darkly shining leaves, and soon it 
pread in every direction, usurping so much space that first one, then 
nother, then all its neighbours had to be removed to a hot-house at the 
nd of the garden. It was, Cousin Jane said, a regular hop-vine. The 
omparison was little to the point. At the ends of the stalks, just before 
he leaves began, were set groups of tendrils, which hung idly, serving no 
pparent purpose. Mr. Mannering thought that very probably these 
vere vestigial organs, a heritage from some period when the plant had been 
climber. But when were the vestigial tendrils of an ex-climber half or 
uarter so thick and strong ?- 

After a long time, sets of tiny buds appeared here and there among the 
xtravagant foliage. Soon they opened into small flowers, miserable little 
hings : they looked like flies’ heads. How disappointed L should have 
een, and you would too, I hope, or Doyle and Wells have lived and writ 
1 vain. One naturally expects a large, garish, sinister bloom, like a sea 
nemone, or a Chinese lantern, or a hippopotamus yawning, on any im- 
ortant orchid ; and should it be an unclassified one as well, I think one 
D 
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has every right to insist on a sickly and overpowering scent into the bar- 
ain. 

; Mr. Mannering did not mind at all. Indeed, apart from his joy and 
happiness in being the discoverer and god-father of a new sort of orchid, 
he felt only a mild and scientific interest in the fact that the paltry blossoms 
were so very much like flies’ heads. Could it be to attract other flies for 
food, or as fertilisers ? But then, why like their heads ? 

It was a few days later that Cousin Jane’s cat disappeared. ‘This was a 


great blow to Cousin Jane, but Mr. Mannering was not, in his heart of © 


hearts, greatly sorry. He was not fond of the cat, for he could not open the 
smallest chink in a glass roof, for ventilation, but that creature would 


squeeze through somehow, to enjoy the warmth, and in this way it had ~ 


broken many a tender shoot. But before poor Cousin Jane had lamented 
two days, something happened that so engrossed Mr. Mannering that he 
had no mind left at all with which to sympathise with her affliction, nor 


to make at breakfast kind and hypocritical enquiries after the lost cat. A — 
strange new bud appeared on the orchid. It was clearly evident that there _ 


would be two quite different sorts of bloom on this one plant, as sometimes 
happens in such fantastic corners of the vegetable world, and that the new 
flower would be very different in size and structure from the earlier ones. 
It grew bigger and bigger, till it was as big as one’s fist. 

And just then, it could never have been more inopportune, an affair of 
the most unpleasant, the most distressing nature summoned Mr. Manner- 
ing to town. It was his wretched nephew, in trouble again : and this time 
so deeply and so very disgracefully that it took all Mr. Mannering’s 


generosity, and all his influence too, to extricate the worthless young man. _ 


Indeed, as soon as he saw the state of affairs, he told the prodigal that this 
was the very last time he might expect assistance, that his vices and his 
ingratitude had long cancelled all affection between them, and that for this 
last helping hand he was indebted only to his mother’s memory, and to no 
faith on the part of his uncle either in his repentance or his reformation. 
He wrote, moreover, to Cousin Jane, to relieve his feelings, telling her of the 
whole business, and adding that the only thing left to do was to cut the 
young man off entirely. He begged her, also, to send immediate news of 
any development on the part of his orchid. 


When he got back to Torquay, Cousin Jane had disappeared. The 


situation was extremely annoying. Their only servant was a cook, who was 
very old, and very stupid, and very deaf. She suffered, besides, from an 
obsession, due to the fact that for many years Mr. Mannering had had no 
conversation with her in which he had not included an impressive re- 
minder that she must always, no matter what might happen, keep the big 
kitchen stove up to a certain pitch of activity. For this stove, besides 
supplying the house with hot water, heated the pipes in the ‘‘ Observation 


Ward,” to which the daily gardener who had charge of the other hot- 


houses had no access. By this time she had come to regard her duties as 
stoker as her chief raison d’étre, and it was difficult to penetrate her deafness 
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with any question which her stupidity and her obsession did not somehow 
fransmute into an enquiry after the stove, and this, of course, was especially 
the case when Mr. Mannering spoke to her. All he could disentangle was 
what she had volunteered on first seeing him, that his cousin had not been 
seen for three days, that she had left without saying a word. Mr. Manner- 
ing was perplexed and annoyed, but, being a man of method, secretary, 
indeed, of his County’s Lodge of the Royal Antedeluvian Order of Orchid 
Growers, he thought it best to postpone further enquiries until he had re- 
freshed himself a little after his long and tiring journey. A full supply of 
shergy was necessary to extract any information from the old cook: be- 
sides, there was probably a note somewhere. It was only natural that 
before he went to his room, Mr. Mannering should peep into the hot- 
house, just to make sure that the wonderful orchid had come to no harm 
during the inconsiderate absence of Cousin Jane. As soon as he opened the 
door, his eyes fell upon the bud: it had changed in shape very con- 
siderably, and had increased in size to the bigness of a human head. It 
is No exaggeration to state that Mr. Mannering remained rooted to the spot, 
with his eyes fixed upon this wonderful bud, for fully five minutes. 

_ But, you will ask, why did he not see her clothes on the floor ? Well, as a 
matter of fact, to be perfectly plain and straightforward (it is a delicate 
90int), there were no clothes on the floor. To avoid all shilly-shallying, I 
nust tell you that Cousin Jane, though of course, she was thoroughly, 
entirely estimable in every respect, though she was well over forty, too, 
was given to the study, and in fact to the practice, of certain of the very 
atest ideas on the dual culture of the soul and body. Swedish, and Ger- 
man, neo-Greek and all that. You will understand, no doubt. And the 
yrchid-house was the warmest place available. I must proceed with the 
order of events. 

Mr. Mannering at length withdrew his eyes from this stupendous bud, 
und (disciplined in his pleasures as all great souls are) decided that he must 
emporarily abandon this . . . this positive Peak in Darien, and devote 
lis attention to the grey exigencies of everyday life. But although his body 
jutifully ascended the stairs, heart, mind and soul all remained, like the 
hree kings of old, in adoration of the plant. Here we see another side to 
Vir. Mannering’s character. Although he was philosophical to the point 
yf insensibility over the miserable smallness of the earlier flowers, yet he 
was now as much gratified by the magnitude of the great new bud as you or 
[| might be. Is not the orchid-grower a man with a heart—like you? 
Jence, it was not unnatural that Mr. Mannering, while in his bath, should 
ye full of the most exalted visions of the blossoming of his heart’s darling, 
1is vegetable god-child. It would be the largest known, by far: complex 
s a dream, or dazzlingly simple. It would open like a dancer, or like the 
un rising. Why, it might be opening at this very moment ! At this thought 
Vir. Mannering could restrain himself no longer ; he rose from the steamy 
water, and, wrapping his bath-towel robe about him, hurried down to the 
10t-house, scarcely staying to dry himself, though he was subject to colds 
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The bud had not yet opened : it still reared its unbroken head among the 
glossy, fleshy foliage, and he now saw, what he had had no eyes for pre- 
viously, how very exuberant that foliage had grown. Suddenly he 
realised with astonishment that this huge bud was not that which had 
appeared before he went away. That one had been lower down on the 
plant. Where was it now, then? Why, this new thrust and spread of 
foliage concealed it from him. He walked across, and discovered it. It 
had opened into a bloom. And as he looked at this bloom, his astonish- 
ment grew to stupefaction, one might say to petrification, for it is a fact 
that Mr. Mannering remained rooted to the spot, with his eyes fixed on 
the flower, for fully fifteen minutes. The flower was an exact replica of 
the head of Cousin Jane’s lost cat. The similitude was so exact, so life- 
like, that Mr. Mannering’s first movement, after the fifteen minutes, was 
to seize his bath-towel robe, to draw it about him, for he was a modest 
man, and the cat, though bought for a Tom, had proved to be quite the 
reverse. I relate this to shew how much character, spirit, presence, call it 
what you will, there was upon this floral cat’s face. But although he made 
to seize his bath-towel robe, it was too late: he could not move ; the new 
lusty foliage had closed in unperceived, the too lightly dismissed tendrils 
were everywhere upon him: he gave a few weak cries and sank to the 
ground, and there, as the Mr. Mannering of ordinary life, he passes out of 
this story. Just fancy ! 

Mr. Mannering sank into a coma, into an insensibility so deep that a 
black eternity passed before the first faint elements of his consciousness 
reassembled themselves in his brain. For of his brain was the centre of a 
new bud being made. Indeed, it was two or three days before this at first 
almost shapeless and quite primitive lump of organic matter had become 
sufficiently mature to be called Mr. Mannering at all. These days, which 
passed quickly enough, in a certain mild, not unpleasant excitement, in 
the outer world, seemed to the dimly working mind withiri the bud to re- 
sume the whole history of the development of our species, ina great many __ 
epochal parts. | 

A process analogous to the mutations of the embryo was being enacted 
here. At last the entity which was thus being rushed down an absurdly 
foreshortened vista of the ages arrived, slowing up, into the foreground. 
It became recognisable. The Seven Ages of Mr. Mannering were pre- 
sented, as it were, in a series of close-ups, as in an educational film ; 
his consciousness settled and cleared ; the bud was mature, ready to open. 
At this point, I believe, Mr. Mannering’s state of mind was exactly that 
of a patient, who, struggling up from vague dreams, wakening from under 
an anaesthetic, asks plaintively, “‘ Where am I?” Then the bud opened, 
and he knew. ) 

There was the hot-house, but seen from an unfamiliar angle ; there, 
through the glass door, was his study, and there below him was the cat’s 
head (Oh ! now he knew) and there, and there beside him was Cousin Jane. 
He could not say a word, but then, neither could she. Perhaps it was as 
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well. At the very least, he would have been forced to own that she had been 
in the right in an argument of long standing ; she had always maintained 
that in the end no good would come of his pre-occupation with “‘ those 
unnatural flowers.” 

Yet it must be admitted that Mr. Mannering was not at first greatly put 
about by this extraordinary upheaval in his daily life. This, I think, was 
because he was interested, not only in private and personal matters, but in 
the wider and more general, one might say the biological, aspects of 
his metamorphosis :. to the rest, simply because he was now a vegetable, 
he responded with a vegetable reaction. The impossibility of locomotion, 
for example, did not trouble him in the least, nor even the absence of body 
and limbs, any more than the cessation of that stream of rashers and tea, 

biscuits and glasses of milk, luncheon cutlets and so forth that had flowed 
in at his mouth for over fifty years, but which had now been reversed to a 
gentle, continuous, scarcely noticeable feeding from below. All the power- 
ful influence of the physical upon the mental, therefore, inclined him to- 
wards tranquillity. But the physical is not all. Although no longer a man, 
he was still Mr. Mannering. Dear me! And from this anomaly, as soon 
_as his scientific interest had subsided, issued a host of woes, mainly sub- 
jective in orgin. 
_ He was fretted, for instance, by the thought that he would now have no 
Opportunity to name his orchid, nor to write a paper upon it, and, still 
worse, there grew up in his mind the abominable conviction that, as soon as 
_his plight was discovered, it was he who would be named and classified, 
and that he himself would be the subject of a paper; possibly, even, of 
_comment and criticism in the lay press. Like all orchid collectors, he was 
_ excessively shy and sensitive, and in his present situation these qualities 
were very naturally exaggerated, so that the bare idea of such attentions 
brought him to the verge of wilting. Worse yet was the fear of being 
transplanted, thrust into some unfamiliar, draughty, probably public 
place. Being dug up! Ugh! A violent shudder pulsated through all the 
nay foliage that sprang from Mr. Mannering’s division of the plant. 
‘He awoke to consciousness of ghostly and remote sensations in the stem 
_below, and in certain tufts of leaves that sprouted from it ; they were some- 
10W reminiscent of spine and heart and limbs. He felt quite a dryad. 
In spite of all, however, the sunshine was very pleasant. The rich odour 
f hot, spicy earth filled the hot-house. From a special fixture on the hot- 
water pipes a little warm steam oozed into the air. Mr. Mannering began 
o abandon himself to a feeling of Jaissez-alier. Just then, up in the corner 
of the glass roof, at the ventilator, he heard a persistent buzzing. Soon the 
“note changed from one of irritation to a more complacent sound ; a bee 
Ah id managed to find his way, after some difficulty, through one of the tiny 
chinks in the metal work. The visitor came drifting down and down 
through the still, green air, as if into some sub-aqueous world, and he came 
‘to rest on one of those petals which were Mr. Mannering’s eye-brows. 
Thence he commenced to explore one feature after another, and at last 
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he settled heavily on the lower lip, which drooped under his weight and 
allowed him to crawl right into Mr. Mannering’s mouth. This was quite 
a considerable shock, of course, but on the whole the sensation was neither 
as alarming nor as unpleasant as might have been expected ; indeed, 
strange as it may sound, the appropriate word seemed to be something 
like . . . refreshing. Perhaps the little tongue had been coated. p 
But Mr. Mannering soon ceased his drowsy toying with the mot juste, 
when he saw the departed bee, after one or two lazy circlings, settle directly 
upon the maiden lip of Cousin Jane. Ominous as lightning, a simple 
botanical principle flashed across the mind of her wretched relative. 
Which principle ? It is only too well known. Even the very babes and 
sucklings are familiar with it. It is not drummed into their jaded ears by — 
parents and governesses, curates and the family doctor : is it not Exercise — 
One in the principal subject on the kinder-garten curriculum ? Cousin 
Jane was aware of it also, although, being the product of an earlier age, she 
might have remained still blessedly ignorant had not her cousin, vain, 
garrulous, proselytising fool, attempted for years past to interest her in the 
rudiments of botany. How the miserable man upbraided himself now ! 
He saw two bunches of leaves just below the flower tremble and flutter, 
and rear themselves painfully upward into the very likeness of two shocked 
and protesting hands. He saw the soft and orderly petals of his cousin’s 


face ruffle and incarnadine with rage and embarrassment, then turn sickly 


as a gardenia with horror and dismay. He thought, absurdly enough, of — 
York and Lancaster. But what was he to do? All the rectitude implanted 
by his careful training, all the chivalry proper to an orchid-collector, 
boiled and surged beneath a paralytically calm exterior. He positively 
travailed in the effort to activate the muscles of his face, to assume an ex- 
pression of grief, manly contrition, helplessness in the face of fate, willing- __ 
ness to make all honourable amends, all suffused with the light of a vague | 

but solacing optimism ; but it was all in vain. When he had strained till 


his nerves seemed likely to tear under the tension, the only movement he 


could achieve was a trivial flutter of the left eyelid—worse than nothing. — 
This incident completely aroused Mr. Mannering from his vegetative 
lethargy. He rebelled against the limitations of the form into which he had 
thus been cast while subjectively he remained all too human. Was he not | 
still at heart a man, with a man’s hopes, ideals, aspirations ? And capacity 
for suffering. mite | 
When dusk came, and the opulent and sinister shapes of the great plant 
dimmed to a suggestiveness more powerfully impressive than had been its 


bright noonday luxuriance, and the atmosphere of a tropical forest filled | 


the orchid-house like an exile’s dream, or the nostalgia of the saxophone ; 
when the cat’s whiskers drooped and even Cousin Jane’s eyes slowly closed, 
the unhappy man remained wide awake, staring into the gathering dark- 
ness. Suddenly the light in the study was switched on. Two men entered _ 
the room. One of them was his lawyer, the other was his nephew. | 

“This is his study, as you know, of course,” said the wicked nephew. _ 
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“ There’s nothing here. I looked round when I came over on Wednesday.” 
“ Ah ! well,” said the lawyer. “ It’s a very queer business, an absolute 
mystery.’’ He had evidently said so more than once before ; they must 
have been discussing matters in another room. “ Well, we must hope for 
the best. In the meantime, in all the circumstances, it’s perhaps as well 
that you, as next-of-kin, should take charge of things here. We must hope 
for the best.” 
__ Saying this, the lawyer turned, about to go, and Mr. Mannering saw a 
Malicious smile overspread the young man’s face. The uneasiness which 
had overcome him at first sight of his nephew was intensified to fear and 
trembling at the sight of this smile. 

When he had shown the lawyer out, the nephew returned to the study 
_and looked around with a lively and sinister satisfaction. Then he cut a 
caper on the hearthrug. Mr. Mannering thought he had never seen any- 

thing so diabolical as this solitary expression of the glee of a venomous 
nature, at the prospect of unchecked sway here whence he had been out- 
cast, license where he had been condemned. How vulgar petty triumph 
appeared, beheld thus ; how disgusting petty spite, how appalling revenge- 
fulness and hardness of heart ! He remembered suddenly that his nephew 
_had been notable, in his repulsive childhood, for his cruelty to flies, tearing 
their wings off, and for his barbarity towards cats. A sort of dew might 
_have been noticed upon the good man’s forehead. It seemed to him that 
his nephew had only to glance that way and all would be discovered, al- 
though he might have remembered that it was impossible to see from the 
lighted room into the darkness in the hot-house. His own vision of events 
inside the room was, of course, only too clear. 
- On the mantelpiece stood a large unframed photograph of Mr. Manner- 
ing. His nephew soon caught sight of this, and strode across to confront 
it with a triumphant and insolent sneer. What ? You old Pharisee,” said 
“he, “ taken her off for a trip to Brighton, have you? My God! How I 
hope you’ll never come back ! How I hope you’ve fallen over the cliffs, or 
got swept off by the tide or something! Anyway . . . I’ll make hay phage 
he sun shines. Ugh! you old skinflint, you! ’’ And he reached forwar 
his hand, on which the thumb held the middle finger bent and in check, 
and that finger, then released, rapped viciously upon the nose in the 

hotograph. Then the usurping rascal left the room, and left all ee 
ights on, presumably preferring Le a enone with its tantalus an 
ellarette to the scholarly austerities of the study. 
EAltaighe long the’ shes of electric light from the study fell full fae 
ir. Mannering and his Cousin Jane, like the glare of a cheap and artificia 
un. You, who have seen at midnight, in the park, a few insomniac sath 
tanding stiff and startled under an arc-light, all their weak colour bleache 
out of them by the drenching chemical radiance, neither asleep nor weer 
but held fast in a tense, a Heaton ain trance, you can form an idea o 
| i sed with this unhappy pair. ae an 

aC tas cease an Dai ibettiness trivial in itself, no doubt, 
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but sufficient then and there to add the last drop to poor Cousin Jane’s 
discomfiture, and to her relative’s embarrassment and remorse. Along 
the edge of the great earth-box in which the orchid was planted, ran a 
small black mouse. It had wicked red eyes, a naked, evil snout and huge © 
repellent ears, queer as a bat’s. This creature ran straight over the lower — 
leaves of Cousin Jane’s part of the plant. It was simply appalling: the © 
stringy main-stem writhed like a hair on a coal-fire, the leaves contracted _ 
in an agonised spasm, like seared mimosa ; the terrified lady nearly up- 
rooted herself in her convulsive horror. I think she would actually have 
done so, had not the mouse hurried on past her. ’ 

But it had not gone more than a foot or so when it looked up and saw, ~ 
bending over it, and seeming positively to bristle with life, that flower 
which had once been called Tib. There was a breathless pause. ‘The mouse ~ 
was obviously paralysed with terror, the cat could only look and long. — 
Suddenly the more human watchers saw a sly frond of foliage curve softly — 
outward and close in behind the hypnotised creature. Cousin Jane, who ~ 
had been thinking exultantly, “‘ Well, now it'll go away and never, never, 
never come back,” suddenly became aware of hideous possibilities. Sum- 
moning all her energy, and you must remember that she had been “ out ”” 
some days longer than her cousin, and so had much more control of her 
leaves, she achieved a spasmodic flutter, enough to break the trance that — 
held the mouse, so that, like a clockwork toy, it swung round and fled. | 
But already the fell arm of the orchid had cut off its retreat, the mouse leapt 
straight at it, like a flash five tendrils at the end caught the fugitive and held 
it fast, and soon its body dwindled and was gone. Now the heart of Cousin 
Jane was troubled with horrid fears, and slowly and painfully she turned © 
her weary face first to one side, then to the other, in a fever of anxiety as _ 
to where the new bud would appear. A sort of sucker, green and sappy, 
which twisted lightly about her main stem, and reared a blunt head, much © 
like a tip of asparagus, close to her own, suddenly began to swell in the most 
suspicious manner. She squinted at it, fascinated and appalled. Could it — 
be her imagination ? It was not. . . . But, after all, what are these trifles ? - 

Next evening the door opened again, and again the nephew entered the 
study. This time he was alone, and it was evident that he had come straight — 
from table. He carried in his hand a decanter of whiskey capped by an 
inverted glass. Under his arm was a syphon. His face was distinctly flush- 
ed, and such a smile as is often seen in saloon bars played about his lips. 
These oy he occasionally pursed, while simultaneously his cheeks became 
a little distended : then they would suddenly collapse. He put down his 
burdens, and, turning to Mr. Mannering’s cigar cabinet, produced a bunch | 
of keys which he proceeded to try upon the lock, muttering vindictively at 
each abortive attempt, until it opened, when he helped himself from the 
best of its contents. Annoying as it was to witness this insolent appropria-_ 
tion of his property, and mortifying to see the contempt with which the 
cigar was smoked, the good gentleman found deeper cause for uneasiness 
in the thought that, with the possession of the keys, his abominable nephew 
had access to every private corner that was his. 
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At present, however, the usurper seemed indisposed to carry on investi- 
gations ; he splashed a great deal of whiskey into the tumbler, and, relaxing 
into an attitude of extravagant comfort, proceeded to revolt his unseen 
audience by an exhibition of those animal grossnesses in which a certain 
type of man is wont to indulge when he fancies himself alone with his 
Maker. I mean wide, Shameless yawning, sucking the teeth, or picking 
them with a finger-nail, eructations, hawking, spitting even. But after a 

_ while, the young man began to tire of his own company ; he had not yet 

_ had time to gather any of his pot-house companions into his uncle’s home, 
and repeated resource to the whiskey bottle only increased his longing for 
something to relieve the monotony. His eye fell upon the door of the orchid 
house. Sooner or later it was bound to have come to pass. Does this 
thought greatly console the condemned man when the fatal knock sounds 
upon the door of his cell ? No. Nor were the hearts of the trembling pair 
in the hot-house at all succoured by the reflection. 

As the nephew fumbled with the handle of the glass door, Cousin Jane 

_ slowly raised two fronds of leaves that grew on each side, high up on her 
stem, and sank her troubled head behind them. Mr. Mannering observed, 
in a sudden rapture of hope, that by this device she was fairly well concealed 
from any casual glance. Hastily he strove to follow her example. Un- 
fortunately, he had not yet gained sufficient control of his—his Limbs ?— 

__ and all his tortured efforts could not raise them beyond an agonised hori- 
zontal. The door had opened, the nephew was feeling for the electric 
light switch just inside. It was a moment for one of the superlative achieve- 
ments of panic. Mr, Mannering was well equipped for the occasion. 
_ Suddenly, at the cost of indescribable effort, he succeeded in raising the 
right frond, not straight upwards, it is true, but in a series of painful jerks 
_ along a curve outward and backward, and ascending by slow degrees till it 
attained the position of an arm held over the possessor’s head from behind. 
__ Then, as the light flashed on, a spray of leaves at the very end of this frond 
_ spread out into a fan, rather like a very fleshy horse-chestnut leaf in struc- 
ture, and covered the anxious face below. What a relief! And now the 
nephew advanced into the orchid house, and now the hidden pair simul- 
taneously remembered the fatal presence of the cat. Simultaneously also, 
_their very sap stood still in their veins. The nephew was walking along 
by the plant. The cat, a sagacious beast, “ knew ” with the infallible 
intuition of its kind that this was an idler, a parasite, a sensualist, gross and 
brutal, disrespectful to age, insolent to weakness, barbarous to cats. ‘There- 
fore it remained very still, trusting to its low and somewhat retired position 
_on the plant, and to protective mimicry and such things, and to the half- 
drunken condition of the nephew, to avoid his notice. But all in vain. 
__ “ What ? ” said the nephew, ‘‘ What, a cat?’ And he raised his hand to 
_ offer a blow at the harmless creature. Something in the dignified and un- 
flinching demeanour of his victim must have penetrated into even his be- 
 sotted mind, for the blow never fell, and the bully, a coward at heart as 
_ bullies invariably are, shifted his gaze from side to side to escape the steady, 
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contemptuous stare of the courageous cat. Alas ! his eye fell on something 
glimmering whitely behind the dark foliage. He brushed aside the inter- 
vening leaves that he might see what it was. It was Cousin Jane. 

“Oh! Ah!” said the young man, in great confusion, “ You’re back. 
But what are you hiding there for ? ” 

His sheepish stare became fixed, his mouth opened in bewilderment : 
then the true condition of things dawned upon his mind. Most of us would 
have at once instituted some attempts at communicatoin, or at assistance 
of some kind, or at least have knelt down to thank our Creator. that we had, 
by His grace, been spared such a fate, or perhaps have made haste from the 
orchid-house to ensure against accidents. But alcohol had so inflamed the 
young man’s hardened nature that he felt neither fear nor awe nor grati- 
tude, and as for any spirit of helpfulness, that was as far as ever from his 
hard, revengeful heart. As he grasped the situation a devilish smile over- 
spread his face. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!’ said he, ‘‘ but where’s the old man ? ” 

He peered about the plant, looking eagerly for his uncle. In a moment 
he had located him, and raising the inadequate vizor of leaves, discovered 
beneath it the face of our hero, troubled with a hundred bitter emotions. 

“* Hullo, Narcissus ! ”’ said the nephew. 

A long silence ensued. The nephew was so pleased that he could not 
say a word. He rubbed his hands together, and licked his lips, and stared 
and stared as a child might at a new toy. 

“‘ You’re properly up a tree now,” he said. “* Yes, the tables are turned 
now all right, aren’t they ? Ha! Ha! Do you remember last time we met?” 

A flicker of emotion passed over the face of the suffering blossom, 
betraying consciousness. : 

‘Yes, you can hear what I say,” added the tormentor, “ Feel too, I 
expect. What about that ? ” 

As he spoke, he stretched out his hand, and, seizing a delicate frill of 
fine, silvery filaments that grew as whiskers grow round the lower half of 
the flower, he administered a sharp tug. The result would have interested 
that ingenious experimenter, Sir J. C. Bose. Without pausing to note, 
however, even in the interests of science, the subtler shades of his uncle’s 
reaction, content with the general effect of that devastating wince, the 
wretch chuckled with satisfaction, and, taking a long pull from the reeking 
butt of the stolen cigar, puffed the vile fumes straight into his victim’s 
centre. The brute ! 

“How do you like that, John the Baptist ?” he asked with a leer. 
“ Good for the blight, you know. Just what you want ! ” 

Something rustled upon his coat sleeve. Looking down, he saw a long 
stalk, well adorned with the fatal tendrils, groping its way over the arid and 
unsatisfactory surface. In a moment it had reached his wrist, he felt it 
fasten, but knocked it off as one would a leech, before it had time to es- 
tablish its hold. | . 

“Ugh!” said he, “so that’s how it happens, is it ? I think I’ll keep 
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outside till I get the hang of things a bit. J don’t want to be made an Aunt 
Sally of. Though I shouldn’t think they could get you with your clothes 
on.” Struck by a sudden thought, he looked from his uncle to Cousin 
Jane, and from Cousin Jane back to his uncle again. He scanned the floor, 
and saw a single crumpled bath towel robe lying in the shadow. 
“Why?” he said, “well! ... Haw! Haw! Haw!” And with an 
odious backward leer, he made his way out of the orchid house. 
__ Mr. Mannering felt that his suffering was capable of no increase. Yet 
he dreaded the morrow. His fevered imagination patterned the long night 
_ with waking nightmares, utterly fantastic visions of humiliation and tor- 
ture. Torture! It was absurd, of course, for him to fear cold-blooded 
atrocities on the part of his nephew, but how he dreaded some outrageous 
_ whim that might tickle the youth’s sense of humour, and lead him to any 
wanton freak, especially if he were drunk at the time. He thought of slugs 
and snails, espaliers and topiary. Oh! Oh! Oh! If only the monster 
would rest content with insults and mockery, with wasting his substance, 
ravaging his cherished possessions before his eyes, with occasional pulling 
at the whiskers, even ! ‘Then it might be possible to turn gradually from all 
that still remained in him of man, to subdue the passions, no longer to 
admire or desire to go native, as it were, relapsing into the Nirvana of a 
vegetable dream. But in the morning he found this was not so easy. 
In came the nephew, and, pausing only to utter the most perfunctory 
_ of jeers at his relatives in the glass-house, he sat at the desk and unlocked 
the top drawer. He was evidently in search of money, his eagerness be- 
_trayed that; no doubt he had run through all he had filched from his 
—uncle’s pockets, and had not yet worked out a scheme for getting direct 
control of his bank account. However, the drawer held enough to cause 
the scoundrel to rub his hands with satisfaction, and, summoning the 
housekeeper, to bellow into her ear a reckless order upon the wine and 
_ spirit merchant. 
_ “ Get along with you,” he shouted, when he had at last made her under- 
stand. “ I shall have to get someone a bit more on the spot to wait on me ; 
I can tell you that. Yes,”’ he added to himself as the poor old woman 
hobbled away, deeply hurt by his bullying manner, “ yes, a nice little par- 
our-maid . . . anice little parlour-maid.” 
_ He hunted in the Buff Book for the number of the local registry office. 
That afternoon he interviewed a succession of maidservants in his uncle’s 
tudy. Those that happened to be plain, or too obviously respectable, he 
treated curtly and coldly; they soon made way for others. It was only 
when a girl was attractive (according to the young man’s depraved tastes, 
that is), and also bore herself in a fast or brazen manner, that the interviews 
were at all prolonged. In these cases the nephew would conclude in a 
‘ashion that left no doubt at all in the minds of any of his auditors as to his 
‘real intentions. Once, for example, leaning forward, he took the girl by 
the chin, saying with an odious smirk, “ There’s no one else but me, and 
so you’d be treated just like one of the family ; d’you see, my dear?” 
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To another he would say, slipping his arm round her waist, “ Do you think 
we shall get on well together ? Will you make me nice and cosy and com- 
fortable, eh?’ He addressed one as “‘ Baby,”’ another as “ Chicken. 
I can’t imagine what poor Cousin Jane must have thought ! 

After this conduct had sent two or three in confusion from the room, 
there entered a young person of the most regrettable description, one whose 
character, betrayed as it was in her meretricious finery, her crude cosmetics 
and her tinted hair, showed yet more clearly in florid gesture and too facile 
smile. The nephew lost no time in coming to an arrangement with this 
creature. Indeed, her true nature was so obvious that the depraved young 
man only went through the farce of an ordinary interview as a sauce to his 
anticipations, enjoying the contrast between conventional dialogue and un- 
bridled glances. She was to come next day. Mr. Mannering feared more 
for his unhappy cousin than for himself. ‘‘ What scenes may she not have 
to witness,” he thought, ‘“‘ that yellow cheek of hers to incarnadine ? ” 
If he only could have said a few words ! 

But that evening, when the nephew came to take his ease in the study, 
it was obvious that he was far more under the influence of liquor than had 
been the case before. His face, flushed patchily by the action of the spirits, 
wore a sullen sneer, an ominous light burned in that bleared eye, he 
muttered savagely under his breath. Clearly this fiend in human shape was 
what is known as “ fighting drunk,” clearly some trifle had set his vile 
temper in a blaze. 

It is interesting to note, even at this stage, a sudden change in Mr. 
Mannering’s reactions. They now seemed entirely egotistical, and were 
to be elicited only by stimuli directly associated with physical matters. 
The nephew kicked a hole in a screen in his drunken fury, he flung a burn- 
ing cigar-end down on the carpet, he scratched matches on the polished 
table. His uncle witnessed this with the calm of one whose sense of pro- 
perty and of dignity has become numbed and paralysed ; he felt neither 
fury nor mortification. Had he, by one of those sudden strides by which all 
such development takes place, approached much nearer to his goal, com- 
plete vegetation ? His concern for the threatened modesty of Cousin Jane, 
which had moved him so strongly only a few hours earlier, must have been 
the last dying flicker of exhausted altruism ; that most human character- 
istic had faded from him. He felt that relief which certain sick people feel 
when they first notice the influence of a drug as an irregular blur on their 
consciousness of pain, or which unhappy lovers enjoy when they first rub 
their hands and skip about the room in a morning ecstasy of (probably 
illusory) indifference. But instead of running to the glass and rapturously 
greeting himself as a long-lost friend, as this latter class generally do, 
Mr. Mannering soberly prepared to bid his personality farewell. The 
change, however, in its present stage, was not an unmixed blessing. Nar- 
rowing in from the wider and more expressly human regions of his being, 
his consciousness now left outside its focus not only pride and altruism, 
which had been responsible for much of his woe, but fortitude and 
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detachment also, which, with quotation from the Greeks, had been his sup- 
port before the whole battery of his distresses. Moreover, within its con- 
stricted circle, his ego was not reduced but concentrated ; his serene, flower- 
like indifference towards the ill-usage of his furniture was balanced by the 
absorbed, flower-like single-mindedness of his terror at the thought of 
similar ill-usage directed towards himself. It is important now to appreci- 
ate this white, intense light of Mr. Mannering’s apprehensions. 

What a strange shock it would be, if, shall we say, in the third act of 
‘ Hamlet,’ the mind, dispread in contemplation of diverse forces converg- 

ing harmoniously on some still-distant consummation, was suddenly 

jabbed (as a sea anemone by a stick) by the spectacle of the King treading 

by peance upon Hamlet’s toe, and causing him such annoyance, that, in a 
pelts... 

Inside the study the nephew still fumed and swore. On the mantel- 
piece stood an envelope, addressed in Mr. Mannering’s handwriting to 
Cousin Jane. In it was the letter he had written from Town, describing 
his nephews’ disgraceful conduct. The young man’s eye fell upon this, and, 
unscrupulous, impelled by idle curiosity, he took it up and drew out the 
letter. As he read, his face grew a hundred times blacker than before. 


* What ?”’ he muttered, “‘‘. . . a mere racecourse cad . . . a worth- 
less vulgarian . . . a scoundrel of the sneaking sort’ . . . and what’s 
this? ...°.. . cut him off absolutely’ . . . What?” said he, with a 


horrifying oath, “‘ Would you cut me off absolutely ? ‘Two can play at 
that game, you old devil!” 

And he snatched up a large pair of scissors that lay on the desk, and 
burst into the hot-house. 
_ Among fish, the dory, they say, screams when it is seized upon by man ; 
among insects, the caterpillar of the death’s-head moth is capable of a still, 
small shriek of terror ; in the vegetable world, only the mandrake could 
voice its agony—till now. 
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THE SHOES 


By PHYLLIS BENTLEY 


WAS convalescing in one of those little south-coast boarding-houses 
which always seem to be full of elderly maiden ladies doing knitting ; 
Miss Imbery, though by no means the most elderly, seemed somehow 
the most maiden of them all. She irritated me rather, because she — 

seemed too like her type to be true ; surely, I thought, the withered little — 
body, the scraped-back greying hair, the frightened lustreless blue eyes, 
the nervous manner, the flat toneless voice and the ugly “‘ genteel ”’ clothes 
which together made up her narrow, cramped personality must have come 
out of some comic caricature of a maiden aunt, some music-hall impersona- 
tion of a killjoy provincial spinster ; they could not, surely, belong to a real 
person. When I first went to the place, and was still feeling miserable and 
ill, the mere sight of the discreet V of her dull grey dress, filled in up to the 
base of her thin wrinkled throat by a cheap lace vest, depressed me for the 
rest of the day. After a while, however, I received several timid kindnesses 
at her hands, and fell into the habit of exchanging a few words with her © 
when we met on the stairs or in the dining-room ; but I could not help, as — 
I say, being a little irritated—she was so very timid and joyless. 

And then my sister, Alice, brought her little girl down for the day, and 
in the afternoon there was a thunderstorm. The sky turned yellow and then 
black, the thunder rolled, the lightning flashed, the rain hissed in an 
alarming crescendo—you know thekind of thing. It came on very suddenly, 
and Alice and Sheila and I rushed headlong from the shore through the bay 
window into the drawing-room, disturbing poor Miss Imbery, who was — 
cowering in a corner as far from the windows as she could get. Alice has 
theories about the upbringing of children, and she held little Sheila up near 
the window and encouraged her to admire the lurid scene. ‘‘ Watch for 
the beautiful light,” she said ; and Sheila, with the suggestibility proper 
to her age—she is four, and a darling—cried gaily: “ Here’s another 
beauty light, Mummy!” and pointed out a dazzling fork with great 
enjoyment. I was just thinking to myself : ‘‘ Miss Imbery will disapprove of 
this, poor dear ! ” when I heard her murmuring across the room: “ I think 
it’s splendid.” 

I was quite taken aback by this speech ; it seemed so utterly out of 
character for her to encourage experiments of any kind or admire beauty 
of any description, especially when it was beauty of so hazardous a kind as 
lightning. Miss Imbery must have seen that I was surprised and 
amused, for a dingy red coloured her faded cheeks. “ I’ve noticed she 
doesn’t wear shoes,” she offered, as though that explained everything. _ 

“Sheila ? Why, no,” I said, and went on to explain some of Alice’s 
views on the physical and mental welfare of children. Miss Imbery 
seemed scarcely to listen ; and when I had finished she merely repeated : 
“‘T’ve noticed she doesn’t wear shoes.” Her emphasis seemed a little 
strange, and her tone was curiously wistful. “ ‘There’s a story behind this,” 
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I thought. ‘‘ Some childish repression, perhaps. It might do her good to 
tell somebody.” So I said aloud : “ She doesn’t wear shoes ? That interests 
you ? ”’ in as encouraging a tone as I could command. 

_ But Miss Imbery, I should think, had never made a confidence to anyone 
in her life. She hesitated and fluttered and seemed about to begin and then 
decided not to ; I should never have got the story but for the thunder, 
which suddenly began to crash above our heads, very near, with that effect 
of bumping cannon-balls on the roof which some people find so alarming. 
It quite upset poor Miss Imbery’s nerve; she jumped and shook and 
coloured at every peal, and tears positively came into her eyes ; so that when 
I sat down beside her and said as kindly as I could : “ Won’t you tell me 
all about it ? ”’ she broke down completely, clung to my hand and almost 
wailed : “ Yes, yes |! It was when I was a child, you know.” She broke off, 
then began again : “‘ But I must tell you about my father and mother.” 

_ Now that she had once broken her barrier of reserve the words flowed 
thick and fast. Her father, it appeared, had been a tall, fine figure of a 
man—her own shrivelled form quite swelled as she spoke of him—with 
fair, almost golden, hair and very red lips. One saw him lording it about 
in a long square-tailed frock coat and a signet ring ; he was full of fun, he 
told amusing tales, he knew everything about everything, he had a jolly 
laugh, he used to bring his little Laura—‘‘ That’s my name, dear,” ex- 
plained Miss Imbery with a nervous titter—presents when he returned 
from his journeys, and give her alarming but ecstatic rides on his shoulder. 
He was a traveller in the cloth trade, in the days when a good traveller was a 
man sought after, desired, a kind of condottiere of commerce ; and Mr. 
Imbery was a very good traveller. ‘“‘ His presence alone, dear,” said Miss 
Imbery proudly. “‘ But he used his opportunities badly,” she went on, 
“you see, being so often away from the restraining influence of his 
home. . . .”’ Not to put too fine a point upon it, he drank. Miss Imbery, 
of course, poor dear, put the very finest of points upon it, so fine that it took 
her several minutes to reach it, by way of a string of illustrative anecdotes, 
the very first of which illuminated the situation sufficiently for me. I 
thought I could dimly see, too, across the years and through the anecdotes, 
that Imbery pére made use of his opportunities as a traveller to indulge in 
other forms of dissipation ; but Miss Imbery had never perceived this and 
probably never would. Whether Mrs. Imbery had perceived it or not 
intrigued me ; there was one rather terrible, painful anecdote about a night 
when little Laura’s father had returned to the house very late and very 
drunk, and when the people who had brought him home banged on the 
door—imagine the scandal in those good Victorian days—Mrs. Imbery, 
leaning out of an upstairs window, bade them cease and go away, and leave 
the sinner there. 

“The sinner ? ” I could not help querying. 

“ My father,” explained Miss Imbery, turning her faded eyes upon me 
anxiously. “‘ You see, he was drunk.” 

a. I see,” I said gravely. 
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“‘ Sinner ” was the actual word Mrs. Imbery had used ; and she had 
gone on to say passionately that she would not demean herself by touching — 
a drunken man, nor would she ask anyone else to do her a service which — 
she scorned to do for herself. Little Laura, awake and shivering in her 
little bed behind, was wretched at the thought of leaving her handsome, — 
jolly father in the porch all night, but of course (she said characteristically) 
she could do nothing. ae 

“Did your mother really leave him there all night?” I said, 
aghast. | 

Yes, Mrs. Imbery had left him there; she was a very good, strict, © 
honourable woman, explained Miss Imbery, eee on me her own good, — 
frightened eyes. Mrs. Imbery belonged to one of those very strict, rather 
odd little Nonconformist sects, I have forgotten the name of it—not 
Plymouth Brethren, something much more abstruse and rigid and small . 
but some of the tenets were the same. Mrs. Imbery, who had “ taught 
school ” before her marriage, was a small, sturdy woman with masses of 
dark hair and dark, passionate eyes ; an intense fire burned within her, said 
Laura, and it was a fire of righteousness. Laura had never in her life heard - 
her mother tell even the minutest lie or shirk the minutest duty ; every 
purchase was paid for rigorously before it was removed from the shop ; _ 
she was a leader in her chapél, she never turned a beggar away from the ~ 
door (“‘ except poor Imbery,” I thought to myself) ; she was incapable of | 
pursuing her own advantage at another’s expense. <a 

“Was she handsome ?”’ I asked, musing on the love of Imbery for a 
woman like this. 

““ Oh, yes, very,” said her daughter. “‘ Very. And passionately devoted 
to my father.” 

Somehow I seemed to see it all; the lax, fair, jolly, weak, hedonistic 
Imbery—I imagined him fond of bawdy jokes and billiards—and his 
dark, strong, handsome, intellectual, puritanical wife. How they must have 
se = hated each other ! ‘‘ Please go on,” I urged. ‘“‘ She left him out 
all night ? ” 

“Oh, but that came later,” said Miss Imbery in a flutter. “‘ That came 
aa what I’m trying to tell you about my shoes. I only told you that just 
to show... .” 

“Oh, yes ?” I encouraged her. I was rather disappointed ; I was more 
ie pene in the Imbery couple than in their daughter’s shoes. ‘“ Please 
tell me.” 

“Well,” began Laura. 

Well! It appeared that one day Mrs. Imbery took Laura, who was then - 
five or six years old, to buy some shoes. All the child’s clothes were very 
good but very plain; Mrs. Imbery thought elaborate dressing wrong. 
Of the shoes which the assistant brought only two pairs seemed at all 
suitable. One pair was ugly, clumsy, but strong. 

“ How, ugly?” I asked Miss Imbery, thinking of the painfully ugly 
shoes she had on. im 
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7 “ Oh, just ugly,” she said, with a little sideways flutter of her hand. 
They were ugly. The other pair,” she went on, her face positively 
brightening after all those years, “‘ were brown.” 
They were brown—she had never had any brown shoes before—with 
fluffy, silken pompoms and a single strap secured by bright, brown buttons. 
_ Laura wanted them, wanted them passionately, wanted them so much that 
she could not be persuaded to say that she preferred the other stronger 
ones. And while they were all waiting there—Mrs. Imbery, dark and 
restrained, trying silently to influence the child into preferring the stronger, 
_uglier shoes ; Laura, with her short legs in white socks stretched out in 
front of her, trying to persuade herself to do her duty and say she preferred 
them, but somehow not quite able to manage it, for after all she was her 
father’s daughter, too ; the assistant on her knees waiting to hear their 
decision—while they were all silently wrestling with the different aspects 
_ of this problem in aesthetics, in stalked Mr. Imbery, returned unexpectedly 
from one of his commercial outings. He had come in to buy a pair of boots, 
so he said (buttoned ones, no doubt, with patent leather toes, very smart 
_ and the newest thing), and hearing that his wife and daughter were upstairs, 
_ bounced in with his jolly laugh, enjoying disregarding the convention that 
_ the upstairs room was for ladies only, and making the boot people enjoy it 
_too. He swung Laura off the horsehair seat into his arms, and she clung 
lovingly to his neck and kissed his smooth, florid cheeks, while Mrs. 
_Imbery smiled up at them rather acidly. (“ She never liked demonstrations 
_ of feeling,” explained Miss Imbery.) 
- “Papa, I want the brown shoes!” whispered Laura suddenly, 
- pointing. 
_ “ Have them then, lovey,” cried Mr. Imbery with enthusiasm. Seeing 
_a frown gathering on his wife’s dark brow, he added hastily : “ I'll pay for 
them now.” He put his hand into his pocket and pulled out sovereigns, and 
_ there was no more to be said. The brown shoes with their silken pompoms 
were wrapped up and tied up, and the loop of string put over Laura’s 
finger, and then the three Imberys went home to tea. 
“‘ And you were happy, carrying the shoes,” I said. 
_ “Oh, no! ” protested Miss Imbery, with a frightened look, “ I knew all 
she time Mamma was angry.” 
_ And indeed when they reached home there had been a fearful row—a 
serious quarrel, as Miss Imbery said. Mrs. Imbery turned on her husband 
_and accused him of spoiling the child, of putting wicked and wanton ideas 
into her head. “‘ Nay, Polly!” he protested—Mrs. Imbery’s name was 
Mary, and she hated to be called Polly, Laura said—‘* Nay, Polly!” he 
protested good-humouredly, “ 'There’s nothing wrong in a pair of brown 
leather shoes that I can see. Why can’t the child have what she wants for 
once ? You keep her cooped up 80, she’ll be an awful little prig when she 
grows up.” ; - 
. oe There are worse things than being a prig, John Imbery, stormed Mrs. 
_Imbery, her full bosom heaving, her dark eyes aflash. You never told me 
s F 
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you were coming home to-day. Would you have come home if you hadn’t 
met us in the boot shop ? Would you ? Would you ? ” 

(Then she did suspect his infidelities, I thought.) 

Laura did not pay much heed to this part of the quarrel, not under- 
standing it ; but presently the shoes came into it again. “ You paid for 
those, but you don’t pay your own bill at that shop ! ” cried Mrs. Imbery, 
and she accused her husband, no doubt justly, of being careless with his 
money, extravagant, almost dishonest. 

“Not dishonest, Polly!’ shouted Mr. Imbery, beginning to lose his 
usually cheerful temper, ‘“‘ Damn it all ! Not dishonest.” 

His wife then rebuked him fiercely, with texts, for swearing before their 
child. 

The quarrel went on and on and on; it was really a dreadful one, said 
Miss Imbery ; and the worst of it was she was so torn between the two. 
She knew quite well, with the intimate instinctive knowledge of childhood, 
that her mother was the honest, true, reliable, self-sacrificing one, whom 
people would turn to when in trouble—but then her father, though selfish, 
was so jolly : there was always so much more fun when he was there : he 
was so lovable : one turned to him for joy and he never failed you. It was 
all very perplexing. Didn’t I think so ? I assured her I did, and imagined 
her sitting between them, turning up to each in turn her grave, worried 
little face between a square mouse-coloured fringe and a cambric pinafore, 
gazing unhappily at each from those pale, timid eyes. I imagined, too, 
Mrs. Imbery’s jealous rage over the incident of the shoes ; for that she was 
jealous of Laura’s affections as well as of her husband’s, I felt sure. 

The quarrel was hardly made up when, the following week, the Imberys 
went off for their annual week at the seaside. In the train they encountered 
Mrs. Borrer. Mrs. Borrer was a recently made widow, the sister of Mr. 
Imbery’s employer ; so it was really rather an honour to be travelling in a 
compartment with her. Mrs. Imbery, though she never allowed pecuniary 
or worldly considerations to relax her moral standards, yet became more 
gracious to her husband because of Mrs. Borrer’s fashionable presence, 
and urged Laura in a fierce whisper to talk nicely to Mrs. Borrer’s little 


girl. Mrs. Borrer’s little girl was a very pretty child, dark, with curly hair — 


and a vivid complexion ; she was most beautifully dressed, all in white 
with a black sash, and on her feet she positively had sandals. (Sandals, I 
gathered, were extremely recherché in those days.) She had some sweets, 
too, and a book with coloured pictures ; Laura was frightened at so much 
splendour, and the two children were rather dumb and cold with each other 
throughout the journey. Laura was very glad when they reached their 
destination and the Borrers drove off in a cab to their hotel. The Imberys 
sent their big, black trunk to their lodgings by an out-porter and walked, 
because Mrs. Imbery insisted on doing so ; her husband wanted to take a 
cab, too, but she would not let him. They therefore arrived at their dingy 
lodgings in rather a dreary mood, and after they had had tea Mrs. Imbe 

declined to go out until she had finished unpacking. The small room, itll 
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the little bed beside the large double one, for Laura, soon seemed full of 
clothes and shoes ; Laura was bidden get on her bed and stay there, and Mr. 
Imbery strode up and down over pieces of woollen underwear like a caged 
lion, getting very much on his wife’s nerves. In the middle of all this a 
message came up that somebody was waiting to see them ; it proved to be 
the pretty Madge Borrer, come to play with Laura while Mrs. Borrer un- 
packed. (Their hotel was just round the corner.) Mrs. Imbery, flattered 
but perplexed, said : “‘ You’d better take them both for a walk, John,” and 
her husband was only too glad of an excuse to go out. Before running down 
to the waiting Madge, however, he made the mistake of telling Laura to be 
sure to tidy her hair and wash her face, thus showing Mrs. Imbery that he 
was anxious how his own child would look beside Mrs. Borrer’s ; his proud 
wife promptly turned her back on Laura, and left her to make her own 
preparations. Laura understood her mother’s wounded pride, but she 
understood her father’s anxiety, too ; she remembered Madge’s curls, her 
pretty frock, her red cheeks, her sandals ; the brown shoes were lying on the 
floor ; the temptation was too great ; in one tremendous moment of yearn- 
ing towards joy, towards doing the jolly things that other people do, she 
slipped them on. 

_ At first, said Miss Imbery, she was very, very glad she had done so, for 
as she trotted sedately down the road, holding her father’s left hand— 
Madge had his right—the bright brown buttons winked up at her in the 
sunlight, the brown leather shone glossily, the silken pompoms stirred 
thrillingly in the sea breeze. Her father said funny, interesting things, and 
Madge laughed gaily, and Laura, conscious of her beautiful new shoes, 
quite as nice as Madge’s sandals, laughed too and felt happy, and somehow 
the world seemed twice as vivid and glowing as before. (It was the first 
time the child had ever asserted her own personality.) What fun it was to be 
nobly daring, and put on one’s best shoes without permission. The three 
emerged from the side street, came on to the front, and saw the golden, 
glowing stretch of sands, with darker streaks here and there where little 
streams ran down into the distant blue of the summer sea. Madge clapped 
her hands and sprang into the air ; and then the two children seized upon 
Mr. Imbery and dragged him, nothing loth, across the road and down a 
little stone-paved causeway to the sands. This was life, thought Laura, 
jumping up and down (in imitation of Madge), this was life indeed !| And 


' 


suddenly, just as she was going to step upon the sands, she remembered her 
new shes, The damp sand would ruin them ! She hung back with all her 
might, and was nearly dragged off her feet by the other two. _ 

_ “ What's the matter with you?” demanded her father angrily, turning 
on her. 

_ “T don’t want to go on the sands,” faltered Laura, ashamed to tell the 
real reason. : ah engl 

~ “ Go along with you ! Don’t be such a little prig!” cried Mr. Imbery, 
1d he plunged on to the sand in pursuit of the capering Madge. Laura was 
ft standing there alone. 
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“T don’t know if you can understand how I felt,” said Miss Imbery 
earnestly, ‘“ I wanted to go, oh, I wanted to go ; but I felt I oughtn’t. 

Oh, yes, I said, I could understand it; and indeed I could see her i 
standing earnestly there, on the brink of joy, but dragged back by her ideas 
of duty and her loyalty to her mother. It was all very excessive and very 
Victorian, but I could understand it well enough; indeed it seemed 
symbolic of the human spirit. “‘ What did you do ? ” I asked. } 

“T went on to the sands,” said Miss Imbery, holding herself up stiffly, © 
“ T enjoyed it. . . .” The little Laura was taught at home by her mother, 
and so had never had a playmate before, and this new companionship was 
an ecstasy. The two children ran about, they scooped up sand and let it 
trickle through their fingers ; Mr. Imbery bought them spades from a man 
on the shore and they constructed an immense chain of waterworks ; they _ 
wandered near to the edge of the sea and practised running back out of 
reach of the tiny wavelets that broke so gently and rolled so much further 
than one would imagine. In all these pastimes Mr. Imbery was an enthus- 
iastic collaborator ; he hindered them from nothing, and never rebuked 
them. At length he looked at his big, gold watch (given him by Madge’s 
uncle, his employer) and discovered it was quite late; he seized the 
children’s hands and hurried them from the shore. They called at the 
Borrers’ hotel to deposit Madge ; Mrs. Borrer, in a he elegant gown, all 
scented, received them, patted Laura’s head, and thanked her father 
heartily for giving her little girl such a good time. ‘“‘ She misses her 
father,” said Mrs. Borrer, looking very pathetic ; and Mr. Imbery offered 
consolations. All this took time, and it was very late (for Laura) when at 
last Mr. Imbery and Laura turned into their street. Laura suddenly felt 
uneasy, a shadow seemed to have fallen across her golden hour. She 
looked up at her father ; he seemed uneasy, too. | 

And when they reached their lodgings this uneasiness was justified ; for 
there in the porch sat Mrs. Imbery, pale, distressed, weeping, with the 
landlady holding her hand. She screamed : “‘ John!” and threw herself 
upon her husband’s breast, then pushed him away angrily and picked up 
Laura. “ I thought you were drowned ! ” she cried. ‘‘ How come you to be 
so late? Oh, John, it was cruel, cruel!” Mr. Imbery, convicted of the 
grossest lack of consideration, turned red and mumbled ; Laura clung 
remorsefully to her mother’s neck ; the landlady said cheerfully that all 
was well that ended well, and should she serve their supper ? 

“ Laura must go to bed at once,” said Mrs. Imbery sternly, ‘‘ You can 
serve Mr. Imbery.” 

The wretched Imbery, unforgiven, slouched into the little sitting-room, 
and Laura and her mother went upstairs. 

“‘ But how could you be so late, Laura?’ demanded Mrs. Imbery, 
** What have you been doing ? ” . 

“Just playing,” replied Laura faintly. Her soul was sick with appre- 
hension, and she almost shuddered as her mother tightened her lips. 

“ Just playing ! ” repeated Mrs. Imbery with a sombre and awful scorn; 
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She took off Laura’s coat and hat, not roughly but not gently, and then 
os a to the bed to take off her shoes. But what’s this ? ” she cried. 
aura ! 

There was an awful moment of discovery ; Laura was wearing her best 
shoes and they were ruined. The silk of the pompoms was stuck together, 
the buttons were daubed with sand, the leather had buckled with the damp 
salt, and showed white marks ; the shoes were hopelessly and irrevocably 
spoiled. Then Mrs. Imbery’s anger (or rather, as I think, her jealousy) 
broke out 5 she stormed at Laura, screamed at her, tore off her clothes and 

_ beat her with one of the ruined shoes. Laura sobbed and cried and tried 
to escape from her mother’s strong hands, but could not. It must have been 
_an unpleasant scene that met John Imbery’s eyes when he opened the door 
a minute later and asked what was the matter. 
“Look at these shoes! You spoil everything you touch, John 
_ Imbery,” raved his wife. (No doubt she meant their love, faith, happiness, 
all the decent things of the world, as well as Laura’s shoes.) 

“Well, if I do, leave the child alone, for God’s sake!” urged her 
husband hoarsely. He was very white ; he took the wretched brown shoe 
from his wife’s hand and threw it to the ground, seized her arm and 
dragged her from the room. The trembling, terrified Laura, weeping, half 

_naked, every nerve in her child’s body twanging like the strings of a harp, 
was left alone ; she undressed as quickly as she was able, conscientiously 
_ brushed her teeth, conscientiously turned out the incandescent light. 
_ Scarcely had she lain down, sobbing and distraught, than she heard the 
front door bang ; that was her father going out, no doubt. A few minutes 
later she heard her mother’s step on the stairs ; she trembled still more, 
_and held her breath while Mrs. Imbery came into the room, and without 
_ speaking lighted the gas. Laura shut her eyes and tried to turn her head 
_ away and pretend she was asleep, but she could not quite control her sobs, 
_and one burst tremulously forth. 

“Laura!” breathed Mrs. Imbery. 

Laura’s heart stood still. 

_ Mrs. Imbery, with slow, heavy steps, approached the bed, and suddenly 
Laura was in her mother’s arms. ‘“ My little girl, my little love, Laura! ” 
wept Mrs. Imbery, rocking the frightened child against her breast. Laura, 
understanding everything, her mother’s anger, her father’s going out, her 
mother’s sorrow, everything, flung her arms about Mrs. Imbery’s neck 
_and buried her wet face in her mother’s dark, abundant hair. They wept 
together. ; ae 

“T rather think that’s why I’ve always lived such a narrow life,” con- 
luded Miss Imbery. “‘ I’ve never enjoyed things like you have. Every- 
thing I want to do always seems to me to be wrong. . . . But you won't 
understand,” she added wistfully, “ Nobody feels like that to-day. 
And in truth I found it difficult to understand this queer, morbid, late- 
Victorian episode from Laura’s point of view. It had ruined her poor 
little life, I saw that ; it had made her shun all the jolly things, and shrink 
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away from the young man in the chemist’s shop who might otherwise have 
thought of marrying her. But how unnecessary it all seemed !| How weak 
and thin the personality that could be so ruined appeared, beside those 
rich, vivid, glowing figures of her parents ! “‘ And your father?” I mur- 
mured tentatively. ‘‘ Did he—?” 

“ That was the night he lay in the porch drunk—I told you,” said Miss 
Imbery, blushing. 

“* And your mother wouldn’t let him in ? I see.” 

“They never got on well after that ia bay, narrated Miss Imbery 
simply, ‘‘ They never forgave each other for that night. The quarrels 
became dreadful. At last one day a month or two later my father came in 
and told my mother that he was going to close the house, and sell the 
furniture by auction at twelve o’clock next morning. She could take any- 
thing she liked out of the house before then, and take me, and go. So we 
went away and lived in a little house. We were very poor.” 

“ But surely ! ” I exclaimed aghast. “‘ Your mother must have received 
some allowance ? ” 

“No, nothing,” said Miss Imbery. ‘‘ People said sometimes . . . but 
she would never take any steps or anything.” 

“Too proud,” I said. “ I understand.” 

“We took in lodgers,” continued Miss Imbery, ‘“ until Mamma died. 
I wasn’t very happy. . . . I missed my father—oh ! you’d be surprised 
how much I missed him. I think Mamma missed him, too—she wasn’t 
very happy either. He became quite a rich man later, you know,” she 
added with simple pride. 

“ Really!” I ie grimly. ‘‘ And when your mother died, you returned 
to him, I suppose ? ”’ 

“‘ Oh, no,” she said. ‘‘ You see, he married Mrs. Borrer.”’ 

I suppressed an exclamation. 

“ He died last year,” added Miss Imbery, with a conscious glance at her 
grey dress. 

“ Some of his wealth came to you, then, I suppose ? ” I suggested. 

She gave me a look of surprise. “‘ Oh, no,” she said. ‘‘ He left it all to 
Madge. It was only natural.” 

_ There was a pause. I looked out of the window ; the storm seemed over 

now ; the rain had stopped, the sky was bright and clear, the sun shone 
dazzlingly, everything looked very clean. Sheila was drumming her heels 
on the window-sill and demanding rather vociferously to be taken out to the 
sands. I rose, and thanking Miss Imbery for telling me the story, explained 
that my sister’s train went shortly, and I must really give Sheila another 
glimpse of the sea before she left. Miss Imbery nodded and smiled to show 
she understood, and on asuddenimpulse of pity I invitedher|to comewith us. 

A look of terror came into Miss Imbery’s pale eyes. ‘“‘ No, no, thank 
you, dear,” she said hurriedly. “I’m not very good with children. I’m 


always afraid of saying the wrong thing, of hurting their little minds some- _ 
how. . . . But I’m glad,” she added, brightening, as Alice picked up 


Sheila and bore her off, “‘ I’m glad she doesn’t wear shoes.” 
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I. Calliope, or the Epic Poet and his Muse 
By THOMAS DERRICK 
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-GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


By ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


F poetry as a name for anything but the collective body of poets 
there is little to be said ; what little there is lies scattered, no 
doubt, in the unscaleable stack of books on the subject ; which 
stack, as it gets higher, gets farther away from the bottom of 
_Truth’s unplumbable well. Yet the Barbati, as Sterne calls them, seem never 
to have resigned themselves to the extreme mechanical simplicity of the 
arts, to have been unable to bear the thought of separating the artistic 
elements from their compounds, although every honest man knows that 
all of the literary art which can be taught can be well taught over one bottle 
of claret. Nevertheless, in writing about Hopkins, who was rather a Bar- 
batus himself, there are certain positions to be stated, the ground of critic- 
ism to be cleared before anything can be built round so queer a poet ; 
because, although it is impossible to make a common bed for Wordsworth 
and Hopkins, Collins and Chaucer, Ronsard and Vergil to be fitted to, it is 
possible to go so far back into the imaginative springs of all poets as to 
discover in them all some sort of common identity, if only that point in 
their growing-up which turned them into poets and not into anything else. 
The English poet who decides to write to a theory has the immediate 
difficulty that in an elastic language, especially a language both verbally 
and rhythmically elastic to the degree of being momentarily refreshed by 
-nhew-coined words and pinned down, for emphasis, only to a variable 
system of stresses, he has to offer his theory in its purest form, that is to 
say, without much hope of putting it into more than accidental execution. 
That is why, when Wordsworth writes : 


In Denmark he was cast away ; 
And I have travelled far as Hull to see 
What clothes he might have left, or other property, 


‘we recognize the lines more for a glimpse of often-suppressed flatness of 
‘mind than for a noble carrying-out of his principles; those parts of 
Wordsworth which have power to move being so unconnected with his 
theories of moving that we cannot avoid putting down what does not move 
‘to the instant badness of the poet and not to the constant badness of the 
‘theory. Or, to be more general, we suppose that a poet incapable of such a 
lapse could never compose a theory so vulnerable. 

A poet like Hopkins,* therefore, is at a great disadvantage from the start, 
for not only are his principles and manner most difficult to accustom 
oneself to, but also the quantity of his work is so small that, for most people 
‘taking into account the inevitable sediment where theory triumphs over 


magination, the reward is not worth the trouble. Hopkins at a glance is 
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maddening. The glance shows the most individual of all English poets ; 
that alone makes something in his favour. And against him the equally 
obvious torture of words, torture of meaning and rhythm, wilfulness, 
sometimes childishness, all packed into no more than fifty complete poems, 
make no less strong an objection. What, the reader asks, is the test ? 
What is the possibility of fishing anything out of this truculent water ? 

The poetical tests do not take stock enough of the duality of poets. In 
every poet there is the man who composes and the man who writes down. 
True poetry is the quickest thing in the world ; written poetry catches as 
much as it can of the true poem. This may seem a pretentious or round- 
about statement to those who imagine that the writing of poetry is a purely 
mechanical labour, a treaty between convenient syllables ; but, in fact, 
the difficulty of poetry lies in the exactness with which the true poem stands 
to the mind’s eye, at war with the toughness of words in refusing to record 
the picture. Therefore a poet of so personal a bent as Hopkins is under a 
second disadvantage. Already we suspect him, knowing that he writes to a 
theory, doubly we suspect him when we notice the wilfulness of his manner, — 
and consequently the chance of his poems being translated from the page 
to the mind instead of from the mind to the page. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to say that a poem ought to be anything ; 
for there is no quality or degree which separates a poem from nonsense. For 
poems it is impossible to make any general statements, to set any criterion. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to say that a poet ought to be something, and that 
is, to be one who, in his sphere, has the athlete’s capacity of grasp, reserve, 
violence, and those other obvious powers necessary to conveyance, whether 
physical conveyance or mental. In other words, we can leave the work out 
of court until we are satisfied with the worker ; our first energies must be 
spent alone on the poet ; if we can find the great beauty in him, we can 
find it, at ease, in his work, and if his work seem to lack it, we can counter 
the lack by a confidence that he would not have written so without excellent 
cause, however dark to us. . 

This is the method of approach to Gerard Hopkins, and it becomes al-_ 
most too neat when I declare that his manhood was his work, his work his 
life, so that it does not matter on which we begin. Take for analysis an 
early sonnet, The Starlight Night : : 


Look at the stars ! look, look up at the skies ! 
O look at all the fire-folk sitting in the air ! 
The bright boroughs, the circle-citadels there ! 
Down in dim woods the diamond delves ! the elves’-eyes ! 
The grey lawns cold where gold, where quickgold lies ! 
Wind-beat whitebeam ! airy abeles set on a flare ! 
Flake-doves sent floating forth at 2 farmyard scare !— 
Ah well ! it is all a purchase, all is a prize. 


Buy then ! bid then !—What ?—Prayer, patience, alms, vows. 
Look, look : a May-mess, like on orchard boughs ! 
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Look ! March-bloom, like on mealed-with-yellow sallows ! 
These are indeed the barn ; withindoors house 
The shocks. This piece-bright paling shuts the spouse 
Christ home, Christ and His mother and all His hallows. 


You have never read anything like that before ; still less had you in 
1877. It needs at once a characteristic giving-up of any sense of humour, 
and therein it differs from many similar poems of the Metaphysicals, whose 
conceits, however comic, were contrived to bring the reader into their 
confidence. They enlarged a solemn subject : Hopkins narrows our re- 
sponse by forcing us to make an effort not to think him laughable. Now the 
greatest poetry treats the sense of humour in a peculiar and a much more 
subtle way, than this. The reader must keep it in the background as one 
of innumerable, untouched, friendly, essential links between himself and 
the poet ; it must bring their intellectual equation right in an odd, sub- 
terraneous sort of way, not because of the necessity of jokes in life or art, 
but because of the necessary fusion of mind between reader and poet, a 
fusion nearly spoiled by the knowledge, which we have of Hopkins, that 
the poet has no idea of his lack. Perhaps I should be more clear if I said 
that it is fatal for a poet to be a solemn dog; which absolves Milton for 
one and absolves Vergil. Yet of how great that lack is, Goethe is a perfect 
example, who, had he only possessed the leaven—had some trivial alk- 
aloid helped, some squalid adjustment of the glands—would have been 
first, perhaps, instead of among the first. 

_ But once prepared to be solemn too, before Hopkins’s sonnet makes any 
impression we must try, what is a worse imposition, to be conversation- 
ally-minded at the same time. For in the first line he button-holes the 
reader three times with three “ looks ”, and in what, by a common con- 
struction of Hopkins is really the second line of the sonnet—I mean the 
first of the sestet—the reader is dragged right inside the poem by a 
“* What ? ” forced on his own lips. Thus, dismissing the usual manner of 
poets, which is to let the reader come up as if to a monument, and sub- 
stituting a condescension to the reader in a serious, poetical-informal 
display of passion without any relief but alacrity, Hopkins demands a 
wholly artificial attitude of mind, as strange as if a street notice were worded: 
Keep the, oh, left ; yes, the left to, keep, keep, keep. This sonnet makes 
an excellent type of all Hopkins : there is an “ Ah well ” in the eighth line, 
for an example of his habit of interjecting sighs and apostrophes—in 
scarcely one poem is there not a vocative O ; and throughout the octet 
an explosion of phrases, cumulatively rarer, like a fountain jet narrowing 
more and more towards the rose, to heighten the final escape ; shameless 
alliteration—bright boroughs, circle-citadels—so profusely, so half-signifi- 
cantly used that, useless at last, they all cancel out ; and the paring of 
verbs to a minimum. ¥s ; 

- But at this point I am brought up by realising that, in an attempt to 
show concisely the splendour of an obscure poet, I have shown nothing 
but his faults; where I have tried, generally or particularly, to bring 
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evidence to his case, it all has gone against him. His theories, a priori, are 
impracticable, his passion uncertain, his solemnity an obstacle, his use of — 
technical devices often illegally clumsy. Yet, in my own mind, I have 
no doubt of his high excellence, and my object in taking this sonnet was 
not to explain the sonnet, but to extract from it, if I could, a method of 
relating the excellence of Hopkins to all excellence. And in this poetic 
excellence lies, this is the method of finding out a true poem: the right 
use of speed. It is not possible to do more here than to state the fact : that 
an exact adjustment of the speed of the poem to what it has to convey is ~ 
the one necessity of poetry. No matter what words are used, what per- — 
fection or imperfection of image, what style, what age, what integrity, the 
true speed, the subtlest nicety of nice minds, is what turns a poem to great- 
ness; not only the verbal speed, brought out in rhythm, not only the internal 
changes of speed which link one thought to the next, but an utter compre- 
hension of all the motions which affect the transference of a poem from one 
mind to another’s. The co-ordination necessary to this is really genius—a 
power held in their various ways by Pope, Shelley, Praed (I take at random), 
and, in his small but dignified way, by Hopkins. And this alone, however 
ridiculous he sometimes makes himself, gives him, with all other good poets, 
his excellence. 

Most of his personal qualities are in his disfavour. In the photograph 
which stands as frontispiece to Fr. Lahey’s book* there is an immediate 
unpleasantness before anything is known of his life. Neo-Gothic seri- 
ousness, a kind of conscious immaculation shows, rightly or wrongly, in 
his face ; and in reviewing the progress of his life, it is necessary to recall 
that Robert Bridges, who would always have detested an intellectually 
satisfied, or frowzy, priestliness, loved him, and therefore loved something 
which appears now to be lost. Then there is something unsatisfactory 
about Oxford in the ’sixties ; the Oxford in which he took a notable share. 
Those walking-tours, Pusey in pocket, which vacation by vacation replaced 
the fleshly Pusey ; the pipes whose smoke never quite defeated surrepti- q 
tious incense ; the deliberations which induced many other men than 
Hopkins not only to resolve “‘ No pudding on Sundays. No tea except to” 
keep awake, and then without sugar. . . . No verses in Passion Week or on 
Fridays,” but actually to record the ascesis in a diary, are uncommonly 
like an organised solemnity, to replace organised port-drinking or organised 
aestheticism, or any other organised and unusual manifestation of a Uni- 
versity at a given time. . 

Yet I do not suspect Hopkins’s sincerity in his conversion and in his. 
reception into the Society of Jesus ; and it would be impertinent not to 
exalt him as a devoted priest (although as a convert, and in that time, his 
devotion could not be questioned). But it is easy to doubt the radical im- 
portance of a conversion in the inner life of a band of young men, affec- 
tionate and romantically-minded, like Hopkins and Dolben, Dixon and 


* Gerard Manley Hopkins, by G. F. Lahey, S.J. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
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William Addis, who managed to turn all their inclinations to the refuge 
of a church ; the taking of Orders was the refuge of those men at that time, 
but at that time only, and therefore we must not be too emphatic upon the 
clearness of their call—I say this without intention to disparage the men 
or the churches. Religion, like poetry, is a quick thing to catch, and like 
poetry, a thing at once perceived by a critic at its real value. But in the 
religion of the ’sixties, the catching seems too quick, the value offered at an 
inflated exchange, owing to the manipulations of the period. And that is 
why we are so often shy in reading of the spiritual beauty of those converts. 

Once a Roman Catholic priest, Hopkins’s life became quite uneventful. 
There were letters to Patmore and Newman and Bridges, resumption of 
poetry after a seven years’ scrupulous pause, appointments to Wales and to 
Ireland, and an all-too-early death in 1889 at the age of forty-five. But for 


_ the last fifteen years of his life he was writing with more and more cer- 


_ tainty, and putting his life into a more precise harmony with his poetical 


work. Even his religion altered ; at first, naturally, his God had been a 


_ Pre-Raphaelite God : 


Thy unchancelling, poising palms were weighing the worth, 
Thou martyr-master : in thy sight 
Storm-flakes were scroll-leaved flowers, lily-showers—sweet heaven was astrew in 
them. 


_ he wrote in 1875. But in 1885 his religion had become militant, with the 


new religious fashion : 
Mark Christ our King. He knows war, served this soldiering through ; 
He of all can handle a rope best. . . 


he writes, in an astonishing sonnet in which, hot with aesthetic jingoism, 


_ he makes Christ declare that He would come again as a soldier, only because 
of asoldier’s nice clothes. With the early ardour of a convert he had turned 


the aestheticism which found the Kew trees “ dimpled in the middle and 
wonderfully wimpled at the edge ” into a new aestheticism which made 


_ him suddenly “‘ when they were reading in the refectory Sister Emme- 


_ rich’s account of the Agony in the Garden. . . . begin to cry and sob and 


could not stop.”’ But in the last years of his life a hardening of the emo- 


tions and a softening of something arrogant in him make him more 
sympathetic ; only the emotional ardours of conversion had retarded him 
_and confused him in that walk of his life which is important to us, the 
- poetical, and, at middle-age, he was still obscured by some of the dimness 


a Wes 
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_of youth in secular things. 


In those prosodic theories to which so much attention has been paid, 
there is dimness, although what he did was not to innovate, but to codify 


_and later to extend, a licence which has always been taken : to exchange 
thesis for arsis, but so that the mind is always conscious of the irregularity 
_and, by refusing to admit it wholly, sets up a counterpoint of which the 


heard rhythm and the felt rhythm supply the strands. An extension of this 


Jad to Sprung Rhythm, an almost conversational blend (Sprung Rbythen 


y 
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is the rhythm of conversation) of rising and falling rhythms, divided into 
feet of from four to one syllable. But here the dimness sets in, for there is 
absolutely no connexion between the English language and a division 
into feet. The residue of a classical education has perhaps led the Barbati 
to impose a classical scansion on our emphatic rhythms, but the imposition 
is as artificial as the barring of Stravinsky’s music which, like our language, 
is far too emphatic to be bound down. Indeed, it is not idle to compare 
Hopkins’s prosodic achievements with Stravinsky’s musical achievements. 
Each of them brings conversation into art, an alliance not before attempted, 
and each finally reaches a point—Hopkins frequently, and Stravinsky in 
Petrouschka—where feet of one syllable are allowed, and bars of one 
note ; a point where feet are feet, and bars are bars, no longer. 

We have only to take any line of Hopkins and attempt to scan it, to see 
how unrelated is his system to our language. 


I caught this morning morning’s minion, kingdom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple- 
dawn-drawn Falcon, in his riding, 


begins The Windhover ; and Fr. Lahey scans it thus : 
u- | u- | u- | u- | u- | -vuu | -u | -uvu | -vvvu | -u | 


But the lines could equally well be scanned in twenty different ways, 
for the first line at once offends the poet’s against rule of taking the stress 
first in a foot. Furthermore, I cannot admit in the second line the First 
Paeonic variation of the movement; the whole rush of the rhythm is 
destroyed if the initial accent is placed on the first and not on the fifth 
syllable, if the first syllable of dapple is emphasized and the words dawn- 
drawn are lightly run over. Then the division into feet is quite arbitrary. 
Hopkins intended his poems to be read aloud ; the surety of a sensitive 
reader overrides any doubtful scissoring, since on no poem in our language ~ 
can a unique pattern be imposed. For its principal glory is the fresh 
beauty which every fresh mind brings to whatever it absorbs, the fresh 
rhythm which every tongue can set on our broad numbers—a glory which 
we share only with the Greeks, whose ebullience breaks over the exactness 
of their scansion. In Greek alone would it be possible for Hopkins to write, 
if not in English, for only in Greek could the supple composites, dapple- 
dawn-drawn, O-seal-that-so, no-man-fathomed, wind-lilylocks-laced (the 
last a tmesis) be built into the language. : 
But technicalities are not the most practical approach to poetry ; and it 
must be easy to swallow every fault in this small book of poems when so 
much intact beauty remains. For at a first reading of any one, there is a 
scattered impression of beauty, and first there is the assertive beauty of 
splendour, the striving after which is the excuse for most of the faults. 
Hopkins exults in syllables, in movements of lip and throat not less than 
of mind, and especially in driving all-but-precious images back to nature 
by the Saxon force of an everyday word. The triumphant end of That — 
Nature 1s a Heraclitean Fire is an example of this : 


if 
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. . . . Million-fuelléd, nature’s bonfire burns on. 
But quench her bonniest, dearest to her, her clearest-selved spark 
Man, how fast his firedint, his mark on mind, is gone ! 
Both are in an unfathomable, all is in an enormous dark 
Drowned. O pity and indignation ! Manshape, that shone 
Sheer off, disseveral, a star, death blots black out ; nor mark 
Is any of him at all so stark 
But vastness blurs and time beats level. Enough ! the Resurrection, 
A heart’s-clarion ! Away grief’s gasping, joyless days, dejection, 
Across my foundering deck shone 
A beacon, an eternal beam. Flesh fade, and mortal trash 
Fall to the residuary worm ; world’s wildfire, leave but ash, 
In a flash, at a trumpet crash ; 
I am all at once what Christ is, since He was what I am, and 
This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, patch, matchwood, immortal diamond, 
Is immortal diamond. 


The weight of images is lifted by blots black out, and later by This Jack, even 
if rather consciously odd ; the use of such words is a brake on rhythmic 
speed which might otherwise make the whole poem topple over, a speed 
already dangerous because of the perpetual neglect of the usual moments for 
deceleration—caesura or end of line—and its rush forward to the con- 
clusion. That is why the hideous rhyme of deck shone and dejection is 
_ allowed—because they are not to be set one against the other as full rhymes, 
_ but to be noticed like the milestones during a furious journey, for a mark 
- only and not for a halt. The Loss of the Eurydice is the best instance of this 
leaping progress ; in that poem, each four-line stanza is to be treated as 
_ one line, so that Hopkins allows himself such rhymes as wrecked her he C- 
and electric, and thereby, from a foolish desire to push licence as far as 
_ possible, exceeds his effect. (But the poem is already a failure, and per- 
_ haps notable only for as bathetical a couplet as ever a religious poet con- 
- fected : 
: A life-belt and God’s will 
Lend him a lift from the sea-swill.) 


But this rhythmic speed, although it gives such sameness to his better 
- work that to read much of it on end is like reading a catalogue, is the chief 
cause of his splendour, the saving hurry of thick adjectival clots such as: 
O why are we so haggard at the heart, so care-coiled, care-killed, so fagged, so 
fashed, so cogged, so cumbered? 


And it is chiefly in these volleying poems that Hopkins excels; into a 
slower movement he puts irritating tangles and mutations of grammar : 
3 When will you ever, Peace, wild wood-dove, shy wings shut, 

Your round me roaming end, and under be my boughs ? 


eas 
cad 


or, of a seabird, compared to Purcell : ; 
If a wuthering of his palmy snow-pinions scatter a colossal smile 


Off him... . 
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These are really terrible, but I quote them chiefly from weakness, because 
it is so much easier to show the defects of Hopkins than his triumphs ; 
and in justice I must say that when solemnity makes a fool of him it is 
never because he has nothing to say. It is easy to laugh often at a line, 
impossible—this he has in common with Emily Dickinson—ever to laugh 
at a poem. Besides, there are many rewards of phrase as well : 

My aspens dear, whose airy cages quelled, 


Quelled or quenched in leaves the leaping sun, 
All felled, felled, are all felled ; 


is as musical a sequence as imaginable, and the entire poem of The Leaden 


Echo and the Golden Echo, which is to me the climax of verbal beauty in 


his art and one of the most daring and exquisite poems in English, never 
flags for a line. It is queer, too, that he should have discovered the fertile 
trick on which Miss Gertrude Stein depends, of chance connexions of 
sense brought out of homophones, and sound relations : 


Reckon but, reck but . . . these two ; 
and : 
. . . Let life, waned, ah let life wind 
Off her once skeined stained veined variety upon all two spools. 


but this is only one of a surprising number of anticipations of modern usages. 
There is much in his work to reward the closest analysis, but, beside the 

actual pages of this, or any other, book, I know that the balancing of this 
worth and that unworthiness, this betrayal and that fulfilment, of the 
penny good and the penny bad, is something apart from the true discovery 
of a poet, and especially of an exalted and unchastened one. In the end 
good poetry, or bad, is poetry that can or cannot give an incommunicable 
warmth, and thence the same endearment to us, strong in our own things, 
of the poet, as Hopkins, in one of his best sonnets, gives to the memory 
of one equally strong and equally foreign : 

Felix Randal the farrier, O he is dead then ? my duty all ended, 

Who have watched his mould of man, big-boned and hardy-handsome 

Pining, pining, till time when reason rambled in it and some 

Fatal four disorders, fleshed there, all contended ? 


Sickness broke him. Impatient he cursed at first, but mended 
Being anointed and all ; though a heavenlier heart began some 
Months earlier, since I had our sweet reprieve and ransom 
Tendered to him. Ah well, God rest him all road ever he offended ! 


This seeing the sick endears them to us, us too it endears, 
My tongue had taught thee comfort, comfort had quenched thy tears, 
Thy tears that touched my heart, child, Felix, poor Felix Randal ; 


How far from then forethought of, all thy more boisterous years, 
When thou at the random grim forge, powerful amidst peers, 


Didst fettle for the great grey drayhorse his bright and batteringsandal!— 


a sonnet with enough intrinsic beauty to overbear all eccentricities. 


Whe a 
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THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
RUSSIAN FILMS 


By D. S. MIRSKY 


OR the last fifty years or more there has hardly been a time when 
Russia did not exercise a major influence on one or other of the 
arts. The Russian novel from Turgenev to Gorky, Russian music 
from Tchaikovsky to Stravinsky, the Russian theatre with Stanis- 
avsky and Diaghilev have had an action on the corresponding arts in 
Western Europe which has at times been decisive. The latest addition to the 
ist is the youngest of the arts. The new school of Soviet film directors is 
iffecting the art of cinematography in a way comparable to that in which 
Dostoyevsky, Musorgsky and Diaghilev affected literature, music and the 
yallet. Ever since the release in Western countries of the first masterpieces 
of Eisenstein and Pudovkin the influence of this school has been tending 
30 become paramount, and this would have been even more evident had 
n0t it been partly counteracted by the technical revolution produced by 
he invention of the talkies—a great technical advance, which owing to the 
eculiar conditions in which the art of the moving pictures has to live has 
seen the cause of an actual step backwards, in the aesthetic technique of 
alms. 
_ It is due to the talkies, as much as to the censorship, that the influence of 
the Soviet directors is still mainly limited to the more advanced section{of 
he trade, and is only slowly penetrating the really popular film. It 
should not, however, be imagined that, taken in themselves, the Soviet 
ilms are any more highbrow than the underground or the wireless. They 
are produced by men of great scientific training, but they are produced for 
he masses, for the commonest man in the street, and are by no means 
calculated to avoid offending the susceptibilities of the refined intellectual. 
But their popular appeal is obscured by the great difference between a 
Soviet and a Western European or American audience—a difference which 
of course has nothing whatever to do with peculiarities of the Russian 
character, but with the difference between the educational atmosphere in a 
Socialist and in Capitalist countries. The misunderstanding is still further 
ncreased by the circumstance that owing to the policy of the British (and 
French) censorship only highbrows are permitted to see the Soviet films. 
The English people being notoriously inflammable and peculiarly inclined 
0 revolution, it is thought advisable that it should not be allowed to see 
pictures which only such wise and steady people as the Germans and 
nericans may see with impunity. 
One of the esate a this state of things is that the Soviet films 
nave been hitherto seen mainly by people practically interested in cine- 
matography, looked at from the point of view of technique, and written 
bout by film critics interested in the lessons they could draw from the 
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Russian directors’ practice. In the present article I will approach the matter _ 
from a less exclusively cinematographic point of view—my primary con- — 
cern being the place of the Soviet films in a general picture of Russian — 
cultural history, and, in particular, their relation to Russian literature. 
For a history of the Russian film written from a cinematographic point of 
view the reader must refer to the corresponding chapter of The Film ill 
Now, by Mr. Paul Rotha. : 
The new Soviet School of film directors took form in 1925 when Eisen- — 
stein’s first mature work, the Battleship Potemkin, was released. Before _ 
that date the Russian film had passed through several phases more or less _ 
corresponding to those of the West-European film. By 1910 there was — 
already in Russia a flourishing film business, and by the time of the Great 
War the Russian film had become a national institution with a steady out- — 
put of “ original ” movie drama and with stars of its own, including Vera 
Kholodnaya, who died young in 1919 and had a reputation comparable, ~ 
on a reduced scale, with those of Mary Pickford or Greta Garbo, and Ivan © 
Mosjoukine who has since developed into an international star of the — 
second order. The style of these films was the usual “‘ pre-war ” style— _ 
crudely “‘ expressive ” acting and long shots, dictated by the technique of — 
the stage. It was only after the Revolution that the cinema came under 
more advanced theatrical influence and a higher standard of acting began ~ 
to be introduced. This second phase is chiefly memorable for pictures 
produced by the cinematographic studios connected with Stanislavsky’s 
Moscow Art Theatre. A dramatic realism adapted from the realistic 
theatre now became the dominant style. But though there was a certain © 
advance of the cinematographic spirit (rapid tempos, frequent change of 
angle, and a more or less complete emancipation from stage unity of scene), 
a concentration of the interests on the actors increased the dependence of 
the new art on the old, preventing it from becoming anything more than an © 
Ersatz theatre. This phase in Russian cinematography corresponds in — 
Western Europe to the German period of Jannings. It has by no means en- 
tirely disappeared. The “‘ Stanislavsky ” element is very evident in more 
than one film of the new school where it stands out rather incongruously 
against the general background. This is the case, for instance, with the 
earlier films of Pudovkin, Mother and The End of St. Petersberg, and it is 
characteristic that Pudovkin himself has since taken the leading part in a 
recently produced typically ‘“‘ Stanislavsky ”’ film—the screen version of 
Tolstoy’s play The Living Corpse. It was by works of this kind that the 
Russian film first attracted attention outside Russia, before the name of 
Eisenstein was heard of. Several such films have been produced in Lon- 
don. One of the best and most typical, Ivan the Terrible, had a fairly long 
run in a West End cinema. 
The new school of cinematography wat partly due to contact with 
advanced movements in literature, and in the other arts, but partly also” 
to the ingenuity of necessity arising out of wartime conditions. One of the 
minor consequences of civil war and allied blockade was the extreme 
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scarcity of new films. Ambitious directors who were thus prevented from 
-xperimenting freely with camera and copy, hit on the idea of putting to 
new use existing films by making new ones out of isolated shots of the old 
ones pieced together in some new and unexpected order. This proved a 
rich field for inventiveness and constructive wit, and became the starting 
point for the principle of ‘‘ montage ’* which makes the cutting and 
piecing together of shots, the central part of the director’s work. This idea 
was Closely related to certain contemporary developments in left-wing 
painting : advanced artists at that time used to make up their pictures out 
of photographs, pieces of coloured cardboard, tin foil and other oddments. 
Russian book production especially was strongly influenced by such 
methods, and book covers were frequently “‘ montages” in which a 
pattern was produced by photographs and bits of newspapers intersecting 
at various angles. The tendency was closely connected with the analytic 
ormalism that animated the literary and artistic generation who were grow- 
g up from about 1912, and who in the early years of the Revolution 
formed the most active and conspicuous group in literature as well as in 
he other arts. 
_ On the eve of the Great War, Literature and the Arts were dominated in 
Russia by men born roughly between 1865 and 1880, men of the cultivated 
d leisured upper middle classes, with culture and leisure enough to 
develop a world of cultural ‘‘ values.”’ Unlike their elders of the nineteenth 
sentury, they were anti-social, felt no responsibility for the course of his- 
Ory, were contemptuous of science and of hard facts, individualists 
pleased to create for themselves an imaginative world of values. 
_ For the younger generation that was coming of age on the eve of the 
Nar the art and ideas of these men had little appeal. The atmosphere of 
hose years was on the whole one of optimism and activity. Politics 
fontinued to be uninteresting and uninspiring, but the rapid economic 
brogress of the country favoured the spread of what one might call an 
ngineering mentality. This mentality affected the more active and pro- 
pressive section of the old bourgeoisie but still more the rising generation of 
lebeian intellectuals who were being ceaselessly thrown out into the 
ntellectual market from the lower layers of society. The unceasing ex- 
pansion of this market, leaving as it did no room for unemployment in 
iterature or in the arts, encouraged the optimistic and go-ahead spirit of 
younger generation. But the main difference between it and the pre- 
eding one was its materialism and its formalism. The newcomers were 
ick of the unreal metaphysics and unapplied aesthetics of the Symbolists, 


Bs 


nd demanded real material things more suited to their healthy plebeian 


-* Montage in French originally means no more than the pasting of a photograph, or cut- 
- eee newspaper or vate Ge like that on a sheet of paper or cardboard etc. (Monter 
in photo is just to fix it on cardboard.) It became the technical term for piecing together the 
lips of film in the order required by the scenario. In this sense the term was introduced into 

issia. Before the war the Russian moving picture business was closely connected with 
rance, being largely controlled by the firms of Pathé and Gaumont. 
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appetites. Mayakovsky, the most representative poet of the generation, 
summed up its mind when he wrote : 


We have been fed up with heavenly candies, 
Give us plain black bread to feed on ; 

We have been fed up with cardboard passions, 
Give us a live wife to live with. 


At the same time the generation was intensely dynamic regarding the 
process of production as more important than the purpose—which is 
what I have described as the “ engineering mentality.” This found ex-_ 
pression in the Formalist school of literary critics whose leader, Victo 
Shklovsky, proclaimed ‘‘ that a work of art was equal to the sum of devices” 
(procédés) made use of in it.”” This formalism implied the absence of a 
conscious attitude to any other than purely technical problems, and a 
complete dissociation between a man as a skilled specialist and the same 
man as a “ social animal.” Altogether, the generation was idea-shy and 
always ready, even at the cost of paradox (not a thing to frighten it), to 
affirm that nothing mattered but sheer competence in one’s job. f 

But before it had grown very old there began to happen things which — 
made it difficult to remain non-political any longer. The War hardly had 
that effect, for except by a small section of the upper classes it was received 
by the country as an unmitigated nuisance, in which no one was indi- 
vidually interested unless he happened to be directly affected by mobiliza- 
tion. But the Revolution forced everyone to face politics. The extreme 
incompetency and inconsistency of its first phase (March to October 
1917) 1s very largely to be explained by the complete absence of political — 
training among the great majority of the new intelligentsia (outside the 
working-class, of course) which the Revolution had thrust into the fore- 
ground. It was only when a party led by men brought up in a very differ- 
ent atmosphere of dogged class-struggle came to power that the Russian 
Revolution became serious, purposeful and politically competent. 

Though the young plebeian and technical intelligentsia had no political 
understanding, it had definite political instincts conditioned by their social 
antecedents and by their place in society. As they were born democrats 
these instincts inclined them invariably towards the left, but whether it 
was ultimately the Bolsheviks or the anti-Bolshevik Socialists that attracted 
their loyalty depended very largely on the issue of an inner conflict which, 
in a more or less acute form, was present in every one of them. Their 
individualism—the necessary accompaniment of their lower-middle-class _ 
nature—was repelled by the severe collective discipline of the workers’ 
party, but their cult of technical efficiency drew them towards a cause 
whose aim it was to build up a rational society in the place of the anarchy 
of capitalism. On the other hand, as modernists and left-wingers in their 
respective arts, they were inclined to sympathize with the party that stood — 
furthest to the left. There is of course no real kinship between so-called 
left-wing tendencies in art and Radical politics, but it is psychologically 
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intelligible that people who regard themselves as what is by metaphor 
called revolutionaries in their own branch of business, should be inclined 
to back those who are revolutionaries apart from all metaphor. The pro- 
Soviet tendencies of these intellectuals were further strengthened by the 
course taken by the Civil War, which before long reduced itself to an issue 
between democracy and national independence on the one hand and re- 
action and foreign conquest on the other—thus obscuring the main struggle 
between Communism and Capitalism. For all these reasons the bulk 
of the younger intellectual generation were more or less actively on the 
side of the Soviets. 

In literature this young generation of plebeian and “‘ technical intelli- 
gentsia ” is represented chiefly by the poetry of the Futurists and the 
literary criticism of the Formalists, whose leaders were, respectively, 
Vladimir Mayakovsky and Victor Shklovsky. The two movements— 
or rather two expressions of the same movement—were at their height 
between 1918 and 1923. From about 1923-24 they began to decline. There 

‘was more than one reason for this. One of them was the arrival in litera- 
ture of a new team of writers, who were more directly connected with the 
masses, with the basic classes of the peasants and workmen. But another 

_and more fundamental reason for the decline of ‘‘ formalist ” and ‘“‘ techni- 

cal” literature was that the technical basis of literature is too flimsy and 
immaterial for technique to dominate the mind of the literary artist to the 
exclusion of all other values. By birthright literature altiora petit. The 
literary artist has too many forces to contribute to the moulding of men’s 

- minds to restrict his interest to the mere process of moulding them—the 

-form into which he is moulding them cannot be an irrelevant matter to _ 

him. A literary artist who abdicates his “ ideological” independence 
voluntarily reduces himself to socially insignificant proportions—to the role 

_ of a mere loud-speaker. And this is the principal reason why, in the course 

_ of the past decade, the literary supremacy passed slowly but steadily from 

the formalists of the War generation to the “ proletarian writers ”’, for 
~whom Communism is their life-blood and not an external authority accept- 
ed without being absorbed. 

_ The case with the films is different. They are a much more natural 

| field for the exercise of a purely “ technical,” ‘“‘ engineering ”’ mentality. 

The technique demanded by them is sufficiently complex and absorbing 

to satisfy the aspirations and “ fill the life ” of the film director, who is 
conscious of producing material, palpable facts which are worth while 
to produce, quite apart from the purposes they may serve. The 
formalist poet who reduces himself to a purely technical role and takes 
orders from an external authority may be likened to the writer of publicity 
solumns who lends his skill to the highest bidder (the poet, of course, will 
not lend his to the highest bidder, but to a bidder he sympathizes with, but 
with whom he is not socially one) ; the formalist film director who, even 
if he works to order, is more like an Edison or a Marcon who constructs a 
“material instrument which may be used for purposes of which he never 


dreamed. 


I 
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Considerations of this kind help us to understand how it came to pass 


that a school of cinematography dominated by men with an “ engineering — 


mentality ” took form and began rapidly to develop just at the time when 
in literature men of the same mentality were being gradually superseded by 
others. 

The fact is essential : the Soviet school of films founded by Eisenstein 
and of whom Pudovkin is next to him the best known name, was the out- 
come of a “ technical intelligentsia ” whose interest is centred on technical 
problems, but who place their technical and imaginative powers at the 
service of a political and social idea which they accept, but which is not 
spontaneously theirs. I must, however, make myself quite clear on the 


relation of men of Eisenstein’s type to Communism. They are sincerely 


and actively on the Communist side—their democratic nature, their 
scientific materialism, their love of rational workmanship, makes them 
genuine social democrats (not Social-Democrats !) and genuine believers 


in Socialism. But they do not belong to those classes whose very life-blood — 


is Communism. The emotional stress in Communism lies for them else- 
where than it does for the workman or for the collective farmer. For these 
latter the essential thing is the emancipation of labour and the substitution 
of a society controlled by the workers for a state ruled by capitalists. 
Industrialization and scientific technique are a necessary condition without 
which they cannot attain their goal ; a means, not an end. The basic thing 
is the social issue, the technical issue is only a necessary by-product. 


The “‘ technical intellectual’, on the other hand, is not spontaneously — 


interested in the social issue as such. Given different historical conditions 


he may have accepted a rationalized Capitalist State after the heart of © | 


Mr. Wells, or of the late Lord Melchett ; what he is vitally interested in 


is rational and efficient construction. Organization appeals to him more 


than does emancipation. He is a Socialist, because he believes that Social- 
ism is the only way to attain his technical ends, because he believes that 
Socialism is more efficient than Capitalism. The social issue by itself has 
little emotional value for him ; > it interests him only as the inevitable 
accompaniment along the way to a rational state of things. 


On the other hand, in so far as he is not primarily an engineer but an 


intellectual of bourgeois or semi-bourgeois origin, he feels no innate 


sympathy with the collectivist mentality of the Communist worker. You — 
have but to scratch him to find the petzt-bourgeois individualist under the - 
technical expert. The inner conflict between the individualist and the 


technician is an inevitable ingredient in the mental make-up of men of 


this type. It was very apparent in Mayakovsky, it is equally obvious in 


the film-directors. It is very largely the relative strength of the two 


conflicting forces—the individualist and the technician—that determine 


the individual features of their work. 


The main feature of the new school taken as a whole is its “ engineering - | 
mentality,” its reliance on scientific methods of photographing, cutting 
and impressing the spectator. In a greater or smaller degree all the 
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directors belonging to it are “‘ engineers” and “ technicians,” but the degree 
_ to which their work is permeated with the scientific spirit varies consider- 
ably. This is especially so if we consider the complete films and the major 
_ episodes or reels (in Russia films are still usually produced as a succession 
of several “ parts ” or reels with interruptions in between). The smaller 
units, the shot and the succession of shots that forms the basic unit of 
cinematography—the “ scene ”’—are invariably based on the principles of 
_ Scientific montage evolved by Eisenstein, but the scenario, the major units, 
_ and especially the composition of the cast (presence or absence of pro- 
_ fessional actors) present considerable variety ranging from relative purity 
of scientific method in the work of Eisenstein himself to a more or less 
complete predominance of emotional construction in the work of many of 
his fellow-workers and disciples. The next best known director of the 
generation, Pudovkin, in particular reveals a minimum of scientific purity, 
_ and may be taken as the antithesis to Eisenstein. 

To be sure, the groundwork, the actual texture of Pudovkin’s films*, 
is as scientific as Eisenstein’s—otherwise the former would not be counted 
as one of the new school. But his essential inspiration is not scientific. 
_ Pudovkin is an engineer while he works, but the outcome of his work is 
not an engineering unity, and his work is not primarily inspired by the 
‘vision of a rational and technical future where man has mastered nature, 
-and achieved freedom through understanding necessity. The unity of a 
film by Pudovkin is a purely emotional unity, with its roots in social and 
political passion, not in scientific vision. The unifying force of Mother, 
for instance, is not the conscious revolutionary momentum of the aim- 
conscious Communist, but the irrational spirit of revolt of the masses— 
- that crowd-psychology which is the only form of collective action in which 
the petit bourgeois individualist can be sincerely merged. The crowd 
_ scenes in the end of that remarkable film where the exultant demonstrators 
-march towards death singing the Internationale and with red banners 
flying is certainly the most potent expression yet produced of the revolu- 
_ tionary mass enthusiasm generated by the Russian Revolution ; there is 
no question that it far surpasses anything of the same kind attempted in 
literature by men of a mentality very similar to Pudovkin’s. But however 
moving and magnificent, the closing scenes of Mother do not achieve that 
_ of which alone the Soviet cinema is capable. It is a piece of tremendously 
_ effective screen rhetoric, not a clear inellectual construction. It expresses 
the dynamic drive of Revolution, but not the fierce set purpose of Social- 
ism. It expresses precisely that side of Bolshevism which appealed not 
only to the Communist-minded workman but to the plebeian masses in 
general. It might have been appreciated in the Paris of 1792, as much as, 
_or more than, in the Moscow of 1930. It is Revolution tout court, not the 
Communist Revolution. By the side of the Marseillaise it is, perhaps, the 
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a Principal films by Pudovkin : Mother (based on the novel by Gorky), 1926; The End 
_ of St. Petersburg, 1927 ; The Heir to Fengizkhan (Storm over Asia), 1929. He is at present 


hrs at a film with the provisional title Life is Beautiful. 
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greatest expression of that essential energy of Revolution which is irre- 
spective of all purposive aims. Seen 

The individualism of Pudovkin is further apparent in his reluctance to 
part with the professional actor and the important parts given in the 
scenarios of Mother and of The End of St. Petersburg to the individual 
hero and heroine, and acted by artists of the Stanislavsky tradition. The 
expressive emotional realism of the actress Baranovskaya (who plays the 
leading woman in both these films) belongs to a world entirely alien to the 
materialistic and engineering mentality of the new school. And it is 
significant that Pudovkin should have wanted to take the leading part in 
such a typically theatrical production as The Living Corpse. ae 

Pudovkin’s “ impurity ” (from the point of view of the new school) is still 
more apparent in his third film, The Heir to fengizkhan. The closing scene 
of that im has been differently appreciated and is perhaps the most con- 
troversial thing in Soviet cinematography. It has great immediate effective- 
ness, but at the same time it is obviously naive and makes excessive demands 


on the spectator’s “‘ willing suspense of disbelief.”” The Revolt of the — 


Mongols against the imperialist invaders is featured as the onrush of their 


steppe cavalry with the hero at its head accompanied by a terrrific gale — 


blowing in the same direction, into the face of the imperialist troops who 


are thrown off their feet by the force of the hurricane. Nature is thus, in 
mythological fashion, made the direct ally of the hero’s people. The fairy _ 
tale element is further heightened by the hurricane-and-attack scene com- 
ing immediately after a scene in which the hero who was being prepared 


by the Imperialists to the part of a royal puppet in their hands, suddenly 
revolts against them, and single-handed, with nothing but an old sword, 


scatters his would-be patrons, smashes tables and staircases in his way and | 
escapes into the open steppe. The scene has obvious affinities with the — 
familiar smashing scenes in so many Buster Keaton comedies; in both — 
cases the spirit of the scene is a mixture of fairy tale and circus. But, 
besides Buster Keaton, Pudovkin’s closing scenes exhibit equally obvious 
affinity with the famous satire (750,000,000) in which Mayakovsky sym- — 
bolized the Revolution in the figure of the moujik Ivan who wades the 

Atlantic and defeats in single combat the Capitalist world personified in — 


Woodrow Wilson. 


This need of personifying a great social movement in a single individual — 
figure is a most interesting and telling trait, closely connected with the — 
fairy tale element. It goes back to the times when popular imagination was 
still capable of sublimating heroes into gods, and of distilling gods and — 
heroes out of the more impressive aspects of nature and history. That — 
the power of doing so should have survived in modern artists that might _ 


otherwise be classified as highbrow is not as paradoxical as it seems, and 


only emphasises the petit-bourgeois* nature of Mayakovsky and Pudovkin. 


* Petit-bourgeois in Marxian parlance includes practically all those who are neither 


bourgeois (i.e. upper middle class) nor proletarians ; in other words, the lower middle classes 


and the peasant proprietors. 
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Unlike the real “ bourgeois” and the industrial workman the “ petit- 
bourgeois 1s, psychologically at least, a very conservative type, and his 
mind will easily harbour survivals of very ancient stages of civilization. 
If he become an intellectual, these survivals will of necessity be more or less 
sublimated and sophisticated, but not so as to obscure their essential 
kinship with the collective mind of the rural and suburban masses. The 
Russian Revolution by ploughing up the deepest layers of these masses 
gave new life to very old modes of thought (as it did, for a brief period, to 
very old forms of economy) strengthening all the irrational and primeval 
forces in the imaginative artists of their class. The phenomenon, however, 
is by no means limited to Russia, and is apparent wherever large masses 
of the lower middle classes come in contact with modern civilization. 
The fairy-tale element in so many of the best American films—Chaplin, 
Keaton, Fairbanks, etc. etc.,—corresponds to the welling up of primitive 
layers of mentality in the democratic audiences of America. 

Thus we have in Pudovkin the combination of three entirely distinct 
components: a scientific method growing out of the “ engineering ” 
spirit of the “ technical intelligentsia”’; a pre-war theatrical realism 
(the “ Stanislavsky style”) corresponding to the state of the average 
middle-class audience ; and a primitive emotional romanticism that 
appeals to the plebeian masses. Of these the first finds expression only in 
the actual texture of his work, in the photographing and cutting. The 
theatrical realism can hardly be felt to be otherwise than a serious defect 
incongruously destroying the skilful effects arrived at by scientific cutting. 
But the last of the three components, whether it expresses itself in the 
“elemental ”’ mass enthusiasm of the finale of Mother, or in the mythologi- 
cal and fairy tale extravagances of The Heir to Fenghizkhan, is the very 
vital nerve of his art, that which gives it life and reveals its profound sin- 
cerity. Pudovkin is in the paradoxical position of being the scientifically 
equipped spokesman of the most primitive and spontaneous feelings of 
the uneducated masses. In the West Pudovkin has, so far, interested for 
the most part only the professional film world, and it is his highly advanced 
technique that has impressed itself upon their minds. But at the bottom 
he is anything but a highbrow, his appeal is as popular and “ lowbrow ” 
as that of Douglas Fairbanks. What makes him different from the American 
Jack-the-Giant-Killer is only the circumstance that the Russian is master 
of a much more sophisticated technique, and that his fundamental emo- 
tion is connected with a great political idea. It is only the technique that 
interests the film-struck intellectual, but for Pudovkin it is never more 
than a means for the expression of an emotion that is quite un-intellectual. 
2. With Eisenstein* the case is different. He is the scientific artist of the 
same type (if not of the same calibre) as Leonardo da Vinci, or—to quote 
less aggressively great names—Leon Battista Alberti or Paolo Ucello. Of 
the two souls that struggle for supremacy in the breast of the “ technical 
AY Principal films: The Battleship Potemkin (1925-6), October (Ten days that shook the 
eid, 1927), The General Line (The Old and the New, 1929). 
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intellectual,” the ‘“ engineering ” one has entirely suppressed in Eisen- — 

stein the individualist. There is a unity and a stability in the personality — 
of Eisenstein that is seldom met with in the imaginative artist. His workis ~ 
firmly established in a general outlook which is essentially modern and — 
scientific. Indeed, it is perhaps in Eisenstein that we find for the first time 

reunited the imaginative and the scientific mind which have been so 
tragically divorced, ever since the romantic age, to the incalculable detri- 
ment of civilization. To give a general idea of Eisenstein’s philosophy and ~ 
the way it is expressed in his imaginative work would require at least as 
many words as the whole of this article may contain, and I can do no more 
than give the most general indications about it. His philosophy is scientific 
and materialist ; scientific in the sense that it rejects all metaphysics and 
mysticism ; materialist in the sense that it regards matter in movement as _ 
the one ultimate reality. I advisedly say “ matter in movement,” for his — 
materialism is the “ dialectical ” materialism of Marx, of Hegel “ turned 
right side up,” and of Heraclitus, who, after all, gave the most concise, if — 
not the most comprehensive, expression to this philosophy in his — 
famous formulae moAcuocg maryp mavrwy and mavra pet. Eternal conflict, the 
constant becoming of one thing out of its opposite (Hegel’s “ unity of 
opposites ”’) is the foundation of Eisenstein’s art. The simplest units of 
his films are, as he puts it, the conflict between the figure and the frame in — 
the individual shot, and the conflict between two successive shots—the 
conflict which is the dynamic basis of the principle of “‘ montage.” But 
the single conflicts do not remain unresolved,—each “ negation” is 
followed by a negation of itself (Hegel’s ‘‘ negation of the negation ”) 
and the conflicts become resolved in higher unities, but unities that are _ 
such only by being “‘ unities of opposites,”—dynamic unities that are the 
introduction of dynamic form into the unceasing stream of existence. The — 
scientific method of Eisenstein consists in producing these unities in such _ 
conformity with the laws of human perception as to make of them real, 
concrete, sensuous unities capable of being perceived as wholes by the | 
mind of the spectator. And the unity thus arrived at is a dual unity—a 
sensuous image, and at the same time an intellectual symbol. The triumph — 
of Eisenstein’s art is achieved in the famous religious procession scene in - 
The General Line : 'To put an end to the drought the peasants with the — 
village priest at their head organize a procession followed by prayers in the - 
middle of the thirsting fields, which rise to a climax of religious hysteria as — 
clouds begin to form in the sky, to be followed by hopeless prostration — 
when those clouds pass without spilling a drop of water. (From the purely 
technical standpoint the first half of the episode featuring the procession — 
on its way into the fields is the high watermark of Eisenstein’s achievement — 
in “ rhythmical montage.) The scene is, to the senses, a consummate 
unity of complicatedly connected movements, an integration on an un- 
precedented scale of subordinate images into One sum-image of frustrated. 
religious hysteria. And the sum-image is a perfect expression of an intel- 


lectual-propagandist-idea, of the powerlessness of religious ecstasy before 
the forces of nature. 
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Eisenstein’s method of constructing these unities is purely scientific, 
based as it is on a conscious calculation of the psycho-physiological effect 
produced by a given sequence of sensuous stimuli on the minds of the 
Spectators. But its being scientific does not prevent it from being imagina- 
tive. Imaginative power in Art has up to the present—and_ especially 
since the Romantic revival—been put to the service of subjective or fan- 
tastic ends, but this does not mean that these are the only ends it can serve. 
It was Pushkin who said that it was as necessary in geometry as in poetry. 
It requires greater imaginative energy to evolve a new scientific theory 
than to write Kubla Khan. The difference is that in the one case the imagin- 
ation is exercised to understand objective reality, in the other to create a 
teality of one’s own. Eisenstein’s method is half-way between purely 
aesthetic and scientific imagination. The outcome of his technique is a 
unity which is a view of the world, an expression of outer reality in a new 
shape : an episode by Eisenstein is a unity of somewhat the same order as a 
scientific theory, but stated in images that appeal primarily to the senses, 
and only through the senses to the intellect. 

Up to the present the highest unity achieved by Eisenstein has been the 
“ episode ”—the largest subordinate unit of the film. He has failed as yet 
to produce an entire film that would possess that dual unity at once 
sensuous and intellectual. In so far as the unity of a film as a whole is 
concerned he falls short not only of Pudovkin, but of many American and 
German directors. But these can only achieve a unity of a simpler kind, 
and if Eisenstein were to aim at such an easy unity he would be abandoning 
his nobler and more difficult goal. His films have an intellectual unity, 
but—unlike the episodes that constitute them—this intellectual unity 
has not yet been given a corresponding sensuous unity. He is at present 
contemplating a screen version of Marx’s Capital, a most audacious enter- 
tise, but one which cannot fail to tempt a director of his mettle. For 
Mars’s great book does in itself possess an intellectual unity that is stated 
in terms so concrete as to be almost sensuous. The vision of Capitalism 
arising out of “simple commodity production” and by the dialectical 
working of its own inherent contradictions overreaching itself into Social- 
ism is one of those great imaginative creations which are more often 
produced by science than by literature. It remains to be seen whether 
Eisenstein is man enough to find a cinematographic unity that would give 
an ultimate sensuous concreteness to Marx’s conception. | 
_ In connection with the problem of unity it is perhaps here the place to 
‘consider the much discussed subject of propaganda. It has two aspects. 
Every film, like every work of art in general, is conscious or unconscious 
propaganda—for it necessarily implies a definite system of values for ent 
it “ makes propaganda.” Eisenstein himself has very well ea 
instance, the propaganda value of the happy ending of the ort ox 
American (and European) film, which contributes to hypnotize every oF 
going citizen, into the conviction that “God’s in His heaven, all’s right wit 
= world,” as long as society is what it is. Such unconscious propaganda 
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may be good or bad according to its inner merits, it has no aesthetic * 
value by itself. But conscious propaganda is a powerful aesthetic instru- — 
ment, for it gives the artist that shape and form which alone make works of © 


art. It is such a propagandist idea, for instance, that gives Dante’s Comedy 
the unity which pre-exists to its creation. A political idea is a powerful 
means to give unity to a film. The difficulty is to find a sensuous expression 


adequate to it. Pudovkin’s Heir to Fenghizkhan comes very near to the - 


perfect propaganda unity, but it is handicapped by a primitiveness, which 


demands a too great suspense of disbelief. In the films of Eisenstein the — 


propagandist note gives a unity of key, but not that final unity which is a 


sensuous sum-image. Only in October does he come near attaining it, and 


this, I think; makes this his best film, as it is the most revolutionary (and has | 


consequently been shown in London only to trade audiences). 
Eisenstein and Pudovkin already have a numerous following, and excel- 
lent films in their style are being turned out in considerable quantities.* 


But most of their disciples have not added anything essential to their own — 


achievement. An exception should be made for the Ukrainian, Alexander ~ 


Dovzhenko, whose Earth was recently shown by the Film Society. His two 
earlier films, Zvenyhora and The Arsenal have not been shown in this 
country, owing, I understand, to the too specifically Ukrainian character 
of the subject-matter. Earth reveals a director of the highest order, who 
combines unusual photographic genius with the inspiration of a poet. 
Unlike the films of Eisenstein or Pudovkin, its unity is primarily a poetic 
unity—poetic in the strict sense of the word, in the sense it is applied to 
The Tempest or The Ancient Mariner. 'The photography, on the other hand, 
has an extraordinary pictorial quality that makes me think at times of 
Cézanne and at others of Velazquez, and which reflects an unusually strong 
and convincing sense of the concrete material reality of things. The sub- 
ject matter is propagandist—“‘crude propaganda ”’ it would be called by the 
intellectual—displaying as it does the struggle between the rich kulaks 


and the collective farmers. But this propagandist strain is dominated by a 


vision of things that can almost be called pantheistic—if we use the word 
as in no sense opposed to materialism—a feeling of the unity, continuity 
and material richness of Life which finds particularly powerful expression 
in his treatment of the death scenes—individual death is merely an episode 
in the life of a larger whole. All these features show that Dovzhenko stands 
aloof from the main current initiated by Eisenstein—and as far as we can 
see from here he is a somewhat isolated figure. But it may be that he is 
part of a new wave rising from the depths of the new peasantry, the class 
of collective farmers that is to-day in the making. 


* It should not be supposed, however, that all Soviet films are good. On the contrary, 


the Soviet Union comes second to the United States in the number of films produced yearly, 
and the great majority of these are by no means superior to the worst English or American — 
productions. Only, of course, this kind of film is seldom exported. Of Western Countries 


only in Germany and Czechoslovakia can one occasionally see a really bad Soviet film. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LEE PRIORY PRESS 


(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—In collaboration with Mr. Stanley Morison I am preparing a book on the history 
_ Wand typography of the Lee Priory Press, which under the auspices of Sir Egerton Brydges 
__ issued a series of limited editions between the years 1813 and 1822. 

We are very anxious to get into touch with anyone who possesses papers or account books 
relating to the Lee Priory Press, the details of whose establishment and organisation are 
somewhat obscure. We should also be glad to be advised of any of the wood-blocks used at 
_ the Press which may happen to have survived. 

May I appeal to any of your readers in a position to help with information or documents to 
communicate with me at the address below ?—Yours, etc., 

MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
10, Orange Street, London, W.C.2. 


COLERIDGE IN GERMANY 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Doubtless owing to lack of space, the printers deleted from my article, in the April 
LonDON Mercury on Coleridge in Germany, a passage from a letter of the poet which I 
think important. Coleridge, writing to Greenough from Greta Hall in April, 1801, says : 
“Tam situated here in a country that one may call charming and new-stamp the worn-out 
slang phrase with definite meaning and sincere emotion. My House commands perhaps the 
noblest Prospects of any House in the Island, and my honored Friend, Wordsworth, has 
fixed his Cottage in the most beautiful Spot in Grasmere Vale—a few miles from me. I would 
that I could make out to my mind a distinct Hope of seeing you this Summer (possibly amid 
the dreary Goings on and burthensome Manners of daily Life it might be both pleasant and 
morally useful to you to dwell awhile with me and with Wordsworth and his Sister—for we 
- are in some sort unusual Beings, inasmuch as we have seen a great deal of what is called the 
- World, and acquired a great deal of what is called knowle[d]ge, and yet have formed a deep 
conviction that all is contemptible that does not spring immediately out of an affectionate 
heart.” 
It is pleasant to have this estimate of the characteristics of the two poets and of Dorothy 
from the pen of Coleridge himself.—Yours, etc., 


- EpitH J. Morvey. 
_ The University, Reading. 
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WOODCUTS FROM 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY-TALES—II 


By G. RAVERAT 


THE WILD SWANS I 


LOW SHORE 
(From The Wild Swans) 


WOODCUTS FROM HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY-TALES 


i. THE PRINCE HUNTING 
(From The Wild Swans) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


arrears with one’s good deeds. Long ago I received the first number of The Book- 

Collector’s Quarterly (Cassell & Co., 3s.), a magazine edited by Messrs. Desmond 

Flower and A. J.A.Symons ; and now the second number arrives to reproach 
me, silently, for never having reviewed its predecessor. Bygones, however, must, I 
fear, be bygones, in this matter, and I must content myself, and (so far as possible) 
soothe my conscience, by writing a short note upon the present issue of this Quarterly. 
Here there are several articles of great interest to various types of book-collectors. 
Viscount Esher writes on American or English ?, under which heading he discusses 
very sensibly the question (recently much debated) as to whether or not it matters, 
from the collector’s point of view, whether a book was printed first in America or in 
England. Some writers have argued that the first edition of a book by an English 
author is that first published in England—and that an earlier edition published in 
America is not (for some obscure reason) to rank as a true “ first.”” Similarly, that the 
first edition of an American author is that first published in America. Lord Esher, 
quite rightly, sweeps all this nonsense aside, and maintains that what he calls “‘ priority 
of issue ” (by which he means priority of manufacture, not of publication) is the only 
sound test of what is the true first edition of a book. Or, in other words, that the first 
edition is the first edition—which is what we might have supposed. Another article is 
Mr. Vyvyan Holland’s On Collecting Fashion Plates ; Mr. Albert Ehrman tells the 
story of his own collection, The Broxbourne Library ; and Mr. Herbert Davis writes on 
Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift. Furthermore Mr. J. C. Butterwick reviews Mr. 
Worthington’s Bibliography of the Waverley Novels, Mr. Percy J. Dobell reviews Mr. 
Wise’s A Dryden Library, and Mr. Harold Williams reviews Herr Georg Schneider’s 
Handbuch der Bibliographie. Other contributors are Messrs. Ralph Straus, J. J. 
Davis and Desmond Flower. A list of recent booksellers’ catalogues is given, and there 
are other features, all of which go to make this a capital number of a magazine to 
which all book-collectors must wish success. 


[z regrettable, but true, that with the best will in the world, one gets sadly in 


I HAVE received from its author A Bibliography of Books Written by Fohn Milling- 
ton Synge, compiled by Mr. M. J. MacManus. This is one of twenty-five copies 
reprinted from The Dublin Magazine. The text occupied six pages, and the pamphlet 
is interleaved. An Addenda slip records two small items that are worth noting— 
first that two copies of The Playboy of the Western World were bound up in cloth, with 
plum-coloured sides and brown backs, before the production of the play ; and the 
second that copies of The Aran Islands, which is normally dated 1907, exist bearing the 
date 1906. No explanation of the latter fact is at present forthcoming. I must thank 
Mr. MacManus for honouring me with one of the twenty-five copies of his reprint 
which I am delighted to add to my shelf of bibliographies. ‘ 
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age Library continues its useful career, and the current number (March, 
1931) is before me as I write. The first article is Parisian Binding, 1500-1525, 

by Mr. G. D. Hobson, an important study occupying some forty pages and illustrated 
_ by eight plates. Another extremely valuable contribution is the second part (covering 

the years 1680 to 1750) of Mr. Edward Heawood’s Papers Used in England After 1600 ; 
_ nearly a hundred water-marks are reproduced, which should be of great service to 
_ students in identifying papers. Mr. C. W. James writes Some Notes on the Library 
_ of Printed Books at Holkham ; and Dr. W. W. Greg has a short article on Thomas 
_ Walkley and the Ben Fonson ‘Works ” of 1640. Miss Eleanor Boswell describes briefly 
_ A Play Bill of 1687—a bill (employed to put “ upon the posts ” as Pepys used to say) 
_ of a performance of Beaumont and Fletcher’s A King and No King, which has recently 
. been discovered in the collection of State Papers Domestic. This is the first playbill 
* of its period to come to light, and a facsimile of it is given in The Library. Another 
_ short note is contributed by Dr. R. W. Chapman, under the heading of Eighteenth- 
_ Century Imprints, in which he argues that the imprint “‘ London Printed and Sold by 
_ A.B.”, means “‘ Printed in London, and sold by A.B.”, and not that the book was 
necessarily printed by A.B. Finally there are several pages of reviews. The Library 
_ is the official organ of the Bibliographical Society, and is sent free to members ; but 
~ it is also issued to the public, through the Oxford University Press, at the price of 
_ five shillings a number, or eighteen shillings a year, post free. 


_ NOTES ON SALES 


2 NE or two of the prices at Messrs. Hodgson’s three-day sale, beginning on 
a March 25th, which realised a total of about £2,000, are worth noting, especially 
_ the following :—C. F. G. R. Schwerdt, Hunting, Hawking, Shooting . . . a Catalogue, 
q 3 volumes, quarto, 1928, £46; T. J. Wise, The Ashley Library: a Catalogue, 10 


_ volumes, quarto, 1922-30, the first three volumes being autograph presentation copies, 
_ £70; the editio princeps of Homer, folio, printed at Florence in 1488, an imperfect 
4 copy, lacking about twenty leaves, {51 ; and the three following Martin Marprelate 
4 tracts—Richard Harvey, Plaine Percevall the Peace-Maker of England, quarto, 1590, 
_ £23; Leonard Wright, A Friendly Admonition to Martine Marprelate, quarto, 1590, 
£10; and T. Turswell, A Myrror for Martinists, And all other Schismatiques, quarto, 
1590, £15. Of a number of autograph letters by modern authors two from Robert 
- Brooke to Edward Thomas fetched, respectively, £12 10s. and {10 5s. 


1 4 ore Paston letters (155 in number) which were offered at Messrs. Sotheby’s on 
4 April rst, were knocked down at £5,800. The name of the buyer was “ Hadding- 
_ ton,” and it is generally assumed that the reserve price was not reached. The fate of 
_ these immensely interesting documents is therfeore presumably still unsettled. On 
the same day, and in the same rooms, the Pepys Collection of the late John Pepys 
- Cockerell was sold. It was offered first in one lot, but did not reach the reserve price 
and was then taken piece-meal, when it brought in a total of over £9,500 for the 
_ twenty-four lots. The collection consisted of paintings, relics, printed books and 
_ manuscripts. The highest price was £1,750, which was paid for Sir Godfrey Kneller’s 
_ portrait of Samuel Pepys, and £800 only was given for Kneller’s portrait of James II— 
a contrast in prices which would have surprised and flattered the diarist. ‘The second 
highest price, £1,600, was bid for four volumes of Pepys’s private correspondence 
and miscellaneous papers, which contained letters and other manuscripts by John 
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Evelyn, Sir Isaac Newton and Sir Godfrey Kneller, besides a hundred pages in Pepys’s 
own autograph. Pepys’s own copy of his Memoires Relating to the State of the Royal 
Navy of England, 8vo., 1690, brought £60, which does not seem a great deal for so 
interesting an “‘ association copy.” 


gf aN ergs Pepys item of great importance was also sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
on April 1st, in the course of a three-day sale which began on March 3oth. 
This was the only known set (hitherto undescribed, moreover) of a set of six privately 
printed quarto pamphlets by Pepys, produced in the years 1698-99, and relating to his 


investigation of certain evils then apparent in the state of Christ’s Hospital school. — 


These pamphlets are of extreme social and historical interest, and fetched £170. 
The same sale included a number of autograph letters, of which some of the best were 
by Thackeray. One of these, a letter of four pages to John Blackwood, referring to the 
writing of The Newcomes, and containing a laudatory reference to Dickens, went for 
£180. 


MONG Messrs. Sotheby’s forthcoming sales is that on May 11th, 12th and 13th, 

when the library of the late George Thorn-Drury, K.C., is to be disbursed. 
This will be an important event for collectors of English literature of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Long series of books by such authors as Aphra Behn, 
William Congreve, Tom D’Urfey, Peter Motteux, Thomas Otway, Mary Pix, Thomas 
Shadwell, Thomas Southerne, Sir John Vanbrugh and William Wycherley are 
included, and there are, besides, many Shakespearean adaptations. Among all these 
it is amusing to notice the moderns which Mr. Thorn-Drury affected—W. W. 
Jacobs and Kenneth Grahame, for example. 


I. A. WILLIAMS — 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE COLOPHON PART V.* 


HE LONDON MERCURY, which, in a fit of March madness, lately 
printed its articles in types of five different faces, has been left far behind by 
The Colophon, whose fifth Part (described throughout, I am sorry to say, 
» as “ Part Five ”) has been printed by nine different printers, each of whom 
_ contributes a section set each in his own way with his own choice of type and paper. 
_ The number therefore has the interest of a collection of choice specimens from such 
_ well-known presses as those of the Pynson Printers, the Marchbanks Press and W.E. 
Rudge of New York, the Lakeside Press, Chicago, and others. The last section of the 
book, printed by Bertha M. Goudy at the Village Press, perhaps has more interest 
than any other, for it is printed in two types designed by that versatile type-designer, 
Mr. F. W. Goudy, both of which are here shown for the first time. The first is a 
humanistic roman ; the second (a reprint of Castellani’s chapter on Printers’ Marks in 
_Ongania’s Early Venetian Printing) in that half-roman, half-gothic character which 
_ Mr. Stanley Morison would have us call fere-humanistica. Mr. William M. Ivins, jr., 
_ writes on Daumier’s work as a designer for wood-engravings. His opinion that his 
_ “ forgotten and ignored wood-cut illustrations . . . are amongst the greatest things 
_ produced in the graphic arts during the century last past ”’ is supported by a number of 
_ examples, perfectly reproduced. An article on ‘“‘ The Work in Book Illustration of 
_ Rudolph Ruzicka” will be read with interest by those of my readers who treasure 
_ the coloured wood-engravings which every January convey Mr. Updike’s New Year 
_ greetings to friends of the Merrymount Press. In “ William Ernest Henley, Lover of 
_ the Art of Book-making ” Mrs. Pennell associates many notable names—Pennell, 
_ Herbert Horne, MacMurdo, Selwyn Image, William Morris—besides that of Henley 
himself, with the revival of book-production in the ’eighties and ’nineties of last 
"century. 


_A PLAY BY THOMAS HARDY 

_ "WHE THREE WAYFARERS,} aplay in one act dramatised by Thomas Hardy 
4 from his story, The Three Strangers, has been printed at the Merrymount Press, 
4 Boston, in the version revised by the author and produced at Keble College, Oxford, 


Beate eek ey a) eee 


in 1926. Mr. Updike has set up the text in a letter very like Fell’s roman in the 
"English size and in the corresponding italic. The speakers’ names are shown in a 
_ double pica italic of the same character, centred on the page above each speech. 
_ There could be no pleasanter typographical setting for any play. The drawings in 
- coloured chiaroscuro have been reproduced by photo-offset. 


THE ANCIENT MARINER{ 

T[\HE ANCIENT MARINER, printed at the Oxford University Press under the 
TL eye of Mr. Bruce Rogers, runs counter to two of my pet typographical prejudices 
and, pro hac vice, overcomes them. First, the book is printed in type so heavily leaded 
that it took mea little time to recognise it as Fell’s roman in the English size. We know 


_* The Colophon. A Book Collectors’ Quarterly. 229 West 43rd Street, New York. $15 
he four Parts. , 
~ New York: The Fountain Press; London: The Cayme Press. 500 copies. 

{The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By S.T. Coleridge. Oxford University Press. 730 


copies. 21s. 
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Fell’s type best in books printed in the old tradition either solid or only thinly leaded, 
and it loses most of its Fellishness when set with two thick leads between the lines, as 
Mr. Rogers has used it here. Secondly, I have no great love, as a rule, for printers’ 
ornaments borrowed from another age for the decoration of modern books. But that — 
prejudice turns into a measure of delight at the way in which Mr. Rogers has arranged 
them here almost as illustrations of the poem ; for he combines a bare half-dozen 
ornaments in different ways so as to suggest in turn the rhythm of the waves, dolphins 
curvetting among the sea-weed, the flight of the albatross and, unless I have misread _ 
the symbolism of one little tail-piece, the dead bird’s wings hanging limp from the 
mariner’s neck. The marginal gloss is printed in brown in Fell’s italic. The paper is 
a light grey “‘ Charles the First ” handmade from the Kentish Mill of Barcham Green. — 


TWO BOOKS WITH WOOD-ENGRAVINGS 


EROES AND KING:* has been printed on a Barcham Green wove handmade 

by Messrs. Henderson & Spalding, of Camberwell, under the direction of Mr. — 
Hubert J. Foss. The tall quarto pages carry well the varying metre of the poems, the ~ 
lines of which range irregularly between three syllables and fifteen, and so must have 
offered a pretty typographical problem in the setting. The wood-engravings are “made- __ 
up ” with the type in their respective pages. The title-page is a bold bit of setting in 
large Caslon. The book is bound in a hand-woven cloth of brilliant crimson, stamped — 
with a device in gold. 

The Life of Christ in Woodcuts,t by James Reid, printed in the United States of _ 

America, shows the artist’s conceptions of the life of our Saviour in a series of some — 
seventy wood-engravings, printed on consecutive leaves with no accompanying letter- _ 
press or captions ; so the pictures are left to tell their own story. At first sight they _ 
may repel by the gauntness of the figures and a certain roughness in the execution of _ 
many of them ; but a closer study will reveal their dramatic feeling, and some of 
them, notably that of the journey of Mary and Joseph to Bethlehem, engraved ina 
fine white line on the black surface, show some delicacy in design. 


WATER-COLOUR INKS . | 


| 
R. FRANCIS MEYNELL has kindly sent me some specimens of experimental _ 
work with the new water-colour inks, about which I wrote anotein the March © 
number of ‘THE LONDON Mercury. They include a portrait of Montaigne, drawn in : 
line by Mr. Thomas Poulton for the edition of Florio’s translation of the Essays to be | 
issued from the Nonesuch Press. In the specimen the portrait is printed in black — 
line with two tints of water-colour—slate and buff. Although, I understand, it is not : 
to be so printed for the volume, the experiments suggest what good use may be made _ 
of these water-colour inks, provided both the artist and the printer are prepared to | | 
adapt their work to the medium. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


*Heroes and Kings. By Charles Williams. With Wood Engravings by Norman Janes. 
The Sylvan Press. 300 copies. 3 guineas. 


t The Life of Christ in Woodcuts. By James Reid. Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 15s. 


CHRONICLES 


THE FINE ARTS 


PUBLICATIONS 


WHISTLER by James Laver, Faber & Faber. 155. 


4 ees career of James McNeill Whistler is obviously a subject for a good modern 
biography of the critical kind, and Mr. Laver has made the most of his oppor- 
tunity. He expressly disclaims any intention of straining after the picturesque, which 
converts biography into a hampered kind of fiction by inventing scenes for which there 
is no historical warrant, andhe does in fact adhere throughout to the canons of historical 
accuracy: but Whistler was himself a semi-picturesque, semi-romantic figure and his life 
was so rich in fascinating and witty incident that the same effect can be gained without 
inventing but merely by seeing clearly, humorously and at the same time sympathetic- 
ally. There is, however, little doubt that Mr. Laver is partly indebted for his detached 


view to the contemporary dramatic school of biography : he has caught the attitude 


but modified the method. Mr. Laver is no blinded devotee of Whistler either as a 
person or as an artist, as was his standard biographer, Mr. Pennell, and it is pre- 
cisely because he is able to make, as he puts it, a coldly critical appraisement, that he 
has written such a vivid and charming book. As a picture of Whistler the man Mr. 
Laver’s work is completely satisfactory ; he has “‘ got ’’ Whistler, at any rate for the 


_ present time, and to be able to delineate such a mercurial, elusive character in all its 


aspects, illuminating its depths as well as its shallownesses, and recreating the atmos- 
sphere of the man and his time, is no small achievement. But, quite rightly, Mr. 


Laver has gone beyond the biography, or rather has attempted to make it complete, 
by appraising and criticising Whistler’s art. And it is here that one might have wished, 
_ not for less but for still more. Mr. Laver reveals sufficiently his insight as a critic 


and his opinion of the value of Whistler’s work for us to want to have the matter 
thrashed out in full, and Whistler is one of those modern uncertainties about whom it 


’ would be interesting to arrive at a clearer view. That he was a very salutary stimulus 
_ is beyond doubt ; he brought into England the spirit of French impressionism, which 


at an earlier date had itself been fertilized by English painting ; he introduced the 


_ English people also to the decorative values of Japanese art, and he himself anticipated 
_ the simplicity of modern interior decoration. In all these directions he was in England 


a pioneer, though he would not have been so much of a pioneer in Paris, and in his 


eccentricity as a character and his witty conversation he was one of the leaders of the 
- aesthetic movement and of the revolt against Victorian smugness and pharisaism. 


And what a whimsical and fantastic figure dances across the darkened stage of the 


_ nineteenth century, and when we peer into that stage how many other strange figures 


+ 


‘flitted about with him ! We are perhaps too apt to associate the Victorian period with 


upholstered wealth and plush and antimacassars and business hypocrisy and des- 
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iccated plants behind lace curtains and all that is symbolised by the architectural 
deserts of Streatham and Brixton and Birmingham. But it was also a period which at 


least permitted Whistler to strut about in a queer top hat with a flat brim, a long frock 
coat, white duck trousers and pumps, and Oscar Wilde to appear in a yet more freakish 


fancy dress. And there had been Rossetti’s zoo in his back garden at Chelsea, and a 
L 


% 
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little earlier the still stranger gathering of incompatibles collected under Rossetti’s 
roof. The friendship of Whistler and Rossetti is itself a remarkable event. ‘Their 
point of union was that they were both breaking away from contemporary boredom, 
but Rossetti sought forgetfulness in a fictitious past, a paradise built out of an idealised 
Middle Ages, while Whistler dreamt of the future beauty of the Chelsea power station, 
a misty future still peopled with Italian Campaniles. 

As Mr. Laver points out, Whistler was never a realist, but he discovered 
romance in contemporary life. Courbet, Velasquez and Goya were his first masters 
and his sentiment was in fact all through a subtle and etherealised distillation of 
these influences flavoured with the decorative spirit of Japanese woodcuts. Having 
absorbed the Parisian atmosphere, Whistler carried it to London, and though his 
spiritual home may have been Paris it was in London that he found the audi- 
ence that he required. In Paris he was perhaps a trifle overshadowed. “ You 
behave as if you have no talent,’’ Degas remarked to him, and Mr. Laver suggests 
that this was the reason why Whistler was silent in the master’s company. Yet 
it was Whistler’s picture of the White Girl which aroused the most attention after 
Manet’s Déjeuner sur Herbe at the famous exhibition of the Salon des Réfusés 
in 1863, and he was for the moment the most talked of painter in Paris. Just as Bon- 
ington had formed a link between the English landscape painters and the founders 
of modern French painting, so Whistler revived the liaison between the two schools at 
a time when English painting stood very much in need of some counteraction to an 
excessively “‘ literary ” attitude. That Whistler should himself have, to some extent 
imbibed that attitude is perhaps only to be expected, and Meiergraefe is partly right in 
describing him as fundamentally an “‘ unfrocked Pre-Raphaelite.” The Symphony 
in White in the National Gallery has only a Japanese veneer ; at bottom it is Ros- 
setti and a bit sentimental at that. The friendship with Albert Moore was, on the face 
of it, a freak episode, and is probably to be explained, as Mr. Laver suggests, by the 
fact that Albert Moore was in revolt against the Academies and that he abandoned 
Biblical illustrations for series of arrangements free from subject. Here again is there 
not something slightly anaemic and sentimental about Whistler’s Tanagra pastels ? 
As against Ruskin, of course, Whistler was fully justified, and the surprising thing is 
that Ruskin did not himself perceive the inconsistency in defending Turner’s atmos- 
pheric sketches and attacking Whistler’s nocturnes. Mr. Laver offers the most satis- 


factory explanation of the whole affair in the fact that Ruskin was on the verge of __ 


brain fever. 

At the end of the book Mr. Laver quotes some contemporary opinions about Whist- 
ler’s art which show how his reputation has waned. Mr. Roger Fry thinks that he 
almost sank the artist in the man of taste: Mr. Marriott that Whistler sought for 
that impossible thing, a cosmopolitan art, while an American critic, Mr. Mather, 
ranks him on the lower rank with Carriere and Cazin. When Whistler was abandoning 
Paris a dour provincial by name of Cézanne had just arrived there. At a later date 
Whistler visited Cézanne’s first show which was so much ridiculed and remarked, 
“If a child of ten had drawn that on her slate her mother, if she had been a good 
mother, would have slapped her.”” Cézanne’s “‘ petit sensation ”’ has revealed some of 
that potency physicists ascribe to the atom when broken up. It has spread right round 
the world while Whistler, who wished to “‘ faire école ” has become a lonely figure. 
Those eyebrows of his and that curl, which he flaunted in such an extrovert fashion, 
have now assumed the form of a question mark. 

, HOWARD HANNAY | 
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FICTION 


THE SENSITIVE ONE. By C. H. B. Krrcnin. Hogarth Press. 6s. 

MR. LINE. By L. Pavey. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 

JUAN IN AMERICA. By Eric Linxzater. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 

‘THE LIMESTONE TREE. By Josep HercEsHErmer. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE GREYHOUND. By Joun Hampson. Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


LADYBROOK. By ELzanor FarjEon. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
EACH STANDS ALONE. By Artuur WELLINGs, Dent. 7s. 6d. 
JUDAS. By Joun Metcatre. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Or: the maps of the world which adorn the stations of the Central London Railway 
the attentive traveller can read a quotation from Sydney Smith, “ A good stomach 
is the secret of happiness.” Most of the novelists who write at the present time must 
certainly suffer from indigestion. Their novels are conceived and end in sadness. 
Their view of humanity is jaundiced. The lives of their characters are distorted by the 
livers of their creators. 

Mr. Kitchin accomplished in Death of My Aunt a brilliant and exciting tour-de- 
force. 'The reader was, with difficulty, persuaded to lay down the book until he had 
finished it. He will need no persuasion to drop The Sensitive One. It is a depressing 
and unreal piece of work. Mr. Kitchin has gathered together a handful of psychologi- 
cal complexes and put them into a book. A family which seems to exceed in dimen- 
sions the Forsytes is dominated by their widowered father—a tyrant, stone-deaf, who 
asks his questions in a loud voice and receives his answers written on a slate. One of 
his daughters is peculiar, another inhibited. The sons, expectant and thwarted heirs, 
are, with one exception, slaves to his money. Various inconvenient persons are run 
over by taxis. The old man dies of a stroke, and the inhibited daughter and rebellious 
son meet in each other’s arms over his body and determine thenceforth to bear in 
each other’s company their psychological malaise. 

Mr. Line is not so peculiar. He is a civil servant : and we know all and more than 
all we want to know about him by the last page. Mr. Pavey has written what, in 
reality, is a series of essays. After a bare introduction to Mr. Line in his office he 
plunges us headlong into his mind : and submerged in that rather dull place we listen 
to his endless introspections, memories, regrets, and observations on time and place. 


. Occasionally we are allowed to come up to the surface of his life, and learn that he 


lives in a northern suburb and has a wife and son : but these are brief breathing spaces 


before we descend once more into the subfusc depths. If there were glittering prizes, 


new and rare jewels to be found, we would not grudge this constant submersion, but 
there are, alas, only monotonous and singularly grey pebbles. It is a pity. For Mr. 


x Pavey can at times write exceedingly well. He has borrowed the catalogue trick from 
__ the Caroline poets ; and the loan is justified : 


Tere eT Pa eR None ty 
de He. 


There were in that unnameable and inconsecutive series, adventures in fields, in lanes, 

where trees soughed and sighed, in dark streets, in lounges, in bedrooms, the central 

point in each being the Assent—sighed, said, nodded, looked inexpressibly, kissed, con- 
veyed by pressure, touch or movement, hint or the manner of unmeant refusal. 


Perhaps, another time, Mr. Pavey will be a little more gay. 
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For gaiety is so enchanting : and as we came to the last of the 458 pages of Juan in 
America we are sorry there were not 458 more. Mr. Linklater reveals to contemporary 
eyes the full splendours and delights of the picaresque novel, which has been so long 
a time neglected and obscure. His Juan, descendant of Byron’s Don Juan and the 
Duchess of Fitz-Fulke, is the modern Gil Blas. His land of infinite possibility is 
not now Spain, but America. He arrives in America with the intention of spending 
three months at Motley College and obtaining a business degree (sic) but, though he 
does in fact spend a brief period at that University, Fate prefers to interfere, and Juan 
leads an existence, as varied as it is extraordinary, as extraordinary as it is entertain- 
ing. He becomes a rum-runner ; but only for a brief while, for rum-running is after 
all, to our sophisticated minds, vieux jeu. He becomes a chemist’s assistant. He joins 
a troupe of variety players, and becomes the lover of the alarming Olympia who sings 
snatches from the operas hanging head downwards from a rope. He attends a presi- 
dential election. He falls into a flooded river which he navigates on the back of a 
mule. Delicious passage, beginning the best section of the book : 


Then the mule tried to bite Juan’s legs. With incredible viciousness and a neck that 
appeared supple as a snake’s, it twisted its head first to one side and then to the other, and 
snapped at his shins. But Juan deftly and repeatedly kicked it on the nose until it tired 
of biting and attempted to roll him off. Then it tried to buck, and because there was 
nothing solid under its feet a very curious motion resulted. Juan was frequently in grave 
danger of being thrown off, but by exercising all his strength and skill he managed to 
retain his seat. When all its devices failed the mule began to sulk. It closed its eyes, and 
hung its head and let the water come over its nostrils. Juan was alarmed by the thought 
that it meant to commit suicide, and reaching back he grasped its tail, which he twisted 
very vigorously. The mule responded immediately. It pulled its nose out of the water, 
looked round at Juan with something like admiration in its brown and yellow eye, and 
swam rapidly down-stream. 


With what verve and vitality he writes! His invention spills over. After his ex- 
periences in the flood, there is an enchanting idyll with the daughter of Chicago’s 
greatest beer-baron. He escapes from it with his life, in time to participate in an aero- 
plane accident, to descend in his parachute on a negro-lynching mob, and to journey 
to Hollywood. And then, to our sorrow, his adventures close. Is it too much to opine 
from his closing pages that they will be continued in a further book ? 

The America Mr. Linklater describes is an America without tradition, a continent 
where everyone and everything is incontinent. In the South though, there are still 
families with old traditions, and Mr. Hergesheimer has long been their portrayer. 
The Limestone Tree is a chronicle of the Sashes and the Abels from their first settle- 
ment in Kentucky up to modern times. It is a stable, solid, balanced piece of work. 
The Sashes and Abels are Kentucky itself, and the history of their families is the 
history of Kentucky’s development from an Indian-infested wilderness to a rich, 
prosperous, pastoral state. The scenes of the Civil War are especially well-written. 
But the English reader will at times find himself hampered in his appreciation by the 
demands made on his knowledge of American history. 

The “ Greyhound ” is an inn among the bleak Derbyshire hills. It is kept by Fred 
and his wife, Ivy. Tom, Ivy’s brother has come to help them. Ivy and Tom both 
know the trade, for they are the children of a publican in Birmingham. Fred is a 
handsome, weak, drunken waster. His excesses prevent the inn making a profit. 
His wife loves him too much to leave him, vainly hoping for reform. Tom’s devotion 
to his sister ties him too. Mrs. Tapin, a vile old woman, helps about the house. Her 
daughter Clara is barmaid. She has been seduced by Fred. The young squire and a 
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London lady come to spend the night : and the reader is led to believe that they will 
unravel the tangle of distress. But the tale closes with the arrival of the police. The 
squire and his friend are only the chorus of a curiously moving, stark, acrid tragedy. 
Mr. Hampson has written an unusual novel. His characters, except for the two gentry 
whom he commonizes, are understood and veridicous. His style, extremely simple 
and unadorned, befits his story. 

_ Ladybrook is an agreeable story of Sussex life. Robert Etheridge is staying at Hill- 
side Farm, and hears from Deborah Leigh, active and lively still at seventy, tales of 
her youth and wooing. At the same time he has his own romance. The two themes 
are rather weakly tacked together : but in spite of its lack of craftmanship the book 
pleases by its unaffected good manners. 

Mr. Wellings in Each Stands Alone has used, we are told, the subjective method in 
such a way as to preserve much of the dramatic and narrative scope of objective 
fiction. In other words, instead of saying directly : 

His mother’s room was next to the bathroom. It was quiet and the water could be heard 
trickling into the bathroom cistern. On the dressing table was a silver brush and a silver 
hand-mirror. The mirror was very heavy. 


_Mr. Wellings makes one of his characters ruminate : 
You were in Mother’s room and it was next to the bathroom. It was quiet and you 
heard the water trickling into the bathroom cistern.’ You stood at the dressing table and 
there was a silver brush and a hand mirror. The mirror was very heavy. 


It is difficult to see what he gains by writing nothing directly. He is not writing sub- 

_jectively when he writes as above—subjective writing would give the reaction of the 

_ subjects to objects—he is writing pseudo-subjectively. Another trick he has is to put 
the thoughts of his two characters in two columns : 


If only there were less constraint. Was Should she let him know where she 
she sensitive enough to detect some- lived. She might as well. She wouldn’t 
thing patronizing in him. Probably tell him her name though, not yet. 
not. 


_ His intention by this is to emphasize the isolation of each individual, the impossibility 
of knowing one another’s thoughts. He is a bold man thus to emphasize what, if he 
believes it true, renders ludicrous the whole corpus of novels, and condemns his own 
created characters as puppets. ‘ 
But his thesis is wrong. His characters are not puppets. The affair between the 
woman of thirty (how George Moore would blench to see his idol so pitied) and a boy 
eight years younger, who work together in a bank, is explored unevenly, but with con- 
siderable insight. The protagonists are rather blurred in outline, due partly to a lack 
of all stops except full stops, partly to his subjective-cum-objective manner, and they 
are definitely depressing. Can two people really be so singularly obtuse in such an 
educated way? The book needs an extravert to be introduced to bring something 
about. i 
4 Judas is a book of short stories. Mr. Metcalfe has a fine capacity for creating an 
atmosphere, indefinable, evil, portentous. His prose is evocative and genuine prose, 
‘not a mere huddle of words. His situations are effective and strange : and those who 


like strangeness will appreciate and re-read his work. 


J. E.S. ARROWSMITH 
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WORLD WITHOUT END. By HELEN THomas. Heineman. 6s. 
RUDOLPH AND AMINA. By CurisTopHER Mor ey. Faber. 6s. 
DRAGONS AND A BELL. By Cicety Farmer. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
EAST OF THE HUDSON. By J. Brooxs ATKINSON. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


ARRIED love is seldom mentioned in public. Novelists assume that it is either 
Mian or non-existent, and the contributors to circulating libraries are accustomed 
to find that the heroines they most constantly meet are those who only marry in order 
to tell their husbands six months later that they are stifled in the home circle and must ~ 
“ live their own lives.”” Few writers dare to justify Milton’s tribute : 

Hail, wedded Love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety. 
In Paradise of all things common else. 


But when we do meet them, how grateful is our welcome ! Helen Thomas’s World — 
Without Endis a true and sincere expression of the deep intimate relationship that can — 
exist between two persons even though they are married. } 

Those who read in 1926 a volume, published anonymously, called As Jt Was, which ” 
related the meeting and courtship of a young poet and his wife, will remember that it — 
soon became known that the author was Helen Thomas, and that the story she told — 
was of her own meeting and marriage with that much neglected poet, Edward Thomas. 
The anonymity has wisely now been discarded. World Without End clearly, under 
her own name, continues the story of their married life until the tragic death of the. 
poet.in the third year of the war. Tragic perhaps, in one sense only, for the poet 
whom she obliquely honours in the pages of her book could never come to terms 
with life : | 

Many of the days were saddened by David’s* anxiety, and by that melancholy which 


had its roots in no material circumstances, but came to cloud his spirit and our life, un- 
bidden and uncontrollable. ’ 


He was too sensitive, and indeed too lacking in vitality to strive with success in this 
world, which demands continual effort, sustained without encouragement, and a firm 
belief in one’s own star, before the natural incredulity and indifference of others can be 
overcome. His genius consisted in a rare and heightened apprehension of Nature. 
But Nature, unkind stepmother, oblivious of his shy regard, had not endowed him 
with virility sufficient to force himself upon the notice of her other children. The 
coarse thumb of the world pressed upon his nerves, which tortured him with a sense of 

his own incapacity to meet Circumstance and overcome it. Idealists, and they are 
generally endowed, may scorn the notion, but a secure fortune does give a confidence 
to the sensitive which otherwise they would lack, and enables them to produce fine i 

esoteric work too often unwritten. And Edward Thomas never had a secure fortune. 


I used to wish that we had just the little money that would relieve him from the necessity 
of pot-boiling work, and give him more freedom to do his best work in his own time. _ 
But he never had. . . . When we had not enough money for anything else we lived on _ 
bread and cheese and tea. I remember having only ninepence one Saturday to buy pro- 
visions for the weekend. 


* Throughout the book Edward Thomas is called David. 
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Criticism has been made that if his wife had roused him with reproaches he would 
have striven harder and with more material success, but in this book unconsciously, in 
the description of their relations, she gives her defence. He was critic enough of his 
own shortcomings. Rebuke from one so near to him would not have spurred him on 
but have broken him altogether. He needed her not as a goad but as a shield and 
comfort. 

For World Without End is not so much a revelation of him as of his wife, and of her 
deep and abiding love for him in all the vicissitudes of their life. “ The quality in 
him,” she writes, “‘ that I most admired, was his sincerity. All was open and true.” 
The quality she reveals in herself is her steadfast courage. Moving from cottage to 
cottage, bearing children, keeping house, cooking, sweeping, labouring, never sure 
when she would have enough for food, often by herself, and often lonely even when 
her husband was with her, separated from him by the bitter, cruel, dark melancholy 
which possessed him, she remained always uncomplaining and reliant. Initiated by 

_her husband into communion with the earth, she seemed to partake of its character, 
gaining from it, like Antaeus, the very strength of her being. Its vital current flowed 
through her, and welled up in founts of happiness. From it she drew her contentment 
and her philosophy. 


All this work I loved, as I did the house work, the gardening, or any work which gave my 
strong body exercise, and which satisfied my spirit with its human necessity. David too 
was glad for me to do these things, and I tried my hand at brewing, wine-making, hop- 
picking, and even reaping. . . . It is this full life of homely doings that I remember 
chiefly at the farm. . . . the building and thatching of the ricks ; the hedging and ditch- 
ing ; the wood-cutting and faggot-binding by men whose fathers had done the same work 
and whose grandfathers too ; the work of the farm leisured as the coming and going of the 
seasons ; the lovely cycle of ploughing, sewing and reaping ; the experienced labourers 
whose knowledge had come to them as acorns come to the oaks, whose skill had come as 
the swallows’ skill, who are satisfied in their hard life as are the oaks in theirs. How I 
loved it all, and with what joy and strength it filled my being, so that when I needed joy 
and strength they did not fail me. And often I did need them. There were many dark 
periods while we were here, many days of silence and wretchedness and separation, for 
sometimes in these moods, David would stride away, perhaps for days, wrestling with the 
devil that tormented his spirit. 


So, simply, sincerely, in clear, fitting words, she traces the record of their existence : 
the birth of their children, the houses they lived in, their brief holidays, until their last 
_ poignant parting, type of all the many married loves to which the war put so cruel a 
_ period. 
" After the moving simplicity of World Without End, it is depressing to turn to the 
conscious extravagance and arch simplicity of Rudolph and Amina. Mr. Christopher 
Morley informs us that the tale is based on the Faustian-drama, The Black Crook, 
written and played with gusto by Charles Barras in the nineteenth century, and since 
revived by Mr. Morley at his own Hoboken theatre. He suggests that the theme lends 
itself pleasantly to anachronism and insinuation. But such pleasure as might be 
derived from these dubious aids is dissipated by the clumsy handling and erratic 
‘style. Mr. Morley assumed at the beginning the manner of a governess entertaining 
her young charges. “ Once upon a time and a long time ago there lived in a quiet 
valley near the Brocken two young people it would have been a pleasure to know,” and 
« while Rudolph is trying to sell his pictures in Gottingen, and Amina waits hopefully 
in Dame Barbara’s cottage, I must tell you about the wicked Count Wolfenstein. 
Schooling ourselves to Milne and water we sit with out hands folded in our laps : 
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when gradually before our astonished eyes the features change, a beard appears, and . 


we are confronted with the ironic face of Monsieur Anatole France: 


The parson (who had prepared for that morning a sermon on Satanism in High Places) — 


with a rapid readjustment of conscience which would carry him high in ecclesiastical 
spirals, had revised his discourse into a consideration of the blessing and benefits of feudal 
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Having been deluded we are no longer off our guard, and Mr. Morley can become 
sprightly, ironic, infantile, anachronistic and insinuating in turn, flourish long words 
from his wallet : “‘ For the first time in his life he felt philoprogenitive,” and ‘‘ He had 
a way of making his optatives imperatives”: introduce La Vie Parisienne, Girl 


Guides, and the Feudal System into a story which purports to take place two hundred _ 
years ago, without arousing much more amusement than our original parents can have ~ 


felt when the elephant “ used all his might and wreathed his lithe proboscis.” Because 


it has been written Rudolph and Amina will probably be read : but will it ever be re- | 


read until it is re-written ? 


Dragons and a Bell describes a travel-holiday which began in China, continued in — 


Malaya, Rangoon and Ceylon, and ended in Egypt. The book is the modern counter- 
part of letters written from abroad by travellers in the eighteenth century. The style 
has the quality of good feminine conversation, cool, deft and glancing. No profound 
issues are touched on,no truths explored : but the observations are lively, the character- 
sketches sharp, and the indolent reader is encouraged to continue by the series of tales 
and fables with which the narrative is embellished. It is interesting to learn that THE 
Lonpon Mercury is a conspicuous feature in the homes of cultured Chinese. 

East of the Hudson provides an immediate contrast in manner. It consists of a 
series of essays on New York : but the style here is no longer leisurely. The West has 
succeeded the East. Mr. Atkinson arrived in New York as a young man full of 
admiration for the insistent activity of its life: and both that admiration and the 
quality he admired are apparent in his pages. His style is vivid, forceful and swift: 

On thick nights the fog rolled in at our windows, and the great port of New York, known 

to navigators the world over, jangled and whined and hummed so that we landsmen could 

hardly sleep. Somewhere down the harbour a deep-toned horn kept up a moan of melan- 


choly warning that sometimes rubbed the nerves where they were raw. But the inter- 


mittent whistles of tugs and ferries I enjoyed as symbols of the harbourman’s vigilance, 
and the pensive jangle of marine bells was a medley too varied and harmonic to be despised. 
The wild roar of a liner departing at midnight—the prolonged blast of majestic farewell 
and the three short blasts from midstream—was music to my ears. 


“We landsmen ”’ strikes a jarring note, and elsewhere in the book an occasional 
phrase winces in the ear: but otherwise how competently written. Tap, tap, the 
sentences succeed each other, remorselessly, inevitably, with the precision of well- 
timed hammers, Nothing is loose. All is trimmed and packed. But such a style has a 
disadvantage. The mind is carried along too fast to stop and consider. Like travellers 
in a train we catch a brief and brilliant glimpse of the scenery beside us : but before 
we can observe its details or discuss its beauty we are already confronted with the 
outlines of a new and unfamiliar landscape. 


R. McNAIR SCOTT 
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VICTORIANA : A SYMPOSIUM OF VICTORIAN WISDOM. By MARGARET 
BarTon and Ossert SITWELL. With a frontispiece by Max BEERBOHM and a preface | 
by OsBerT SITWELL. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


PROMETHEUS AND EPIMETHEUS. By Cart SpirTeier. Jarrolds. 7s.6d. 
A JOURNEY IN ENGLAND. By Frank BInper. Partridge. 7s.6d. 

FROM A PENNINE WINDOW. By T. Green. Stott. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH LEAVES. By’E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 53. 

AFTERTHOUGHTS. By Locan PrarsaLt Smitu. Constable. 3s. 6d. 


Be many diverse instruments which go to the making of his symposium are, 
Mr. Sitwell explains in his preface, all variations illustrating a theme by Mr. 
Gladstone, which occurs on the first page : “ It is true that great and good men may 
be mistaken.”’ Only in the light of this remark should Victoriana be read, for each 
excerpt shows how excellently well meant was everything the great Victorians did or 
said, how high and pure their motives and impulses, how stupidly, idiotically mis- 
guided their judgments and discrimination. But let us pray to be delivered from 
pride, vainglory and hypocrisy, for, Mr. Sitwell hastens to add : ‘“‘ The only positive 
augmentation of true sagacity in these days is our own doubt of it . . . an increased 
belief in our own fallibility,” whilst Mr. Rivers, in his introduction, suggests that this 
compilation be freely used as a text-book, and find a place in all schools, for thus the 
youth of England would learn the peccability of heroes and statesmen, and even— 
perhaps, of the almighty press. This is an exquisite collection, each gem chosen with 
an infinite delicacy of touch, and subtlety of irony. Here are gathered flavours for 
every palate, but perhaps the most perfect examples of nineteenth-century sentiment 
are Carlyle on Work : “ There is a perenial nobleness, and even sacredness, in Work,” 
Gladstone on Progress : “‘ It is a time of rapid progress, and rapid progress is in itself 
a good,” and Holman Hunt on a personal idiosyncrasy : “I feel really frightened 
when I sit down to paint a flower.” No century seems more consistently to have 
imitated the unfortunate behaviour of Jerusalem “ that stonest the prophets ”’ than the 
nineteenth : for here are condemned, in language as absurd as it is abusive, those who 
for us are the glory of their age : Charlotte Bronté, the Pre-Raphaelites, Whistler, 
Swinburne, Meredith, Hardy, Wagner, Ibsen, Manet, Walt Whitman and J. S. Mill, 
all of whom are despised and rejected ; nor do their predecessors fare better : Michael 
Angelo, Shelley, Byron and Canaletto receive their share of sneers and spittle. Yet it 
is easy to blame a generation for failing to realise the stature of its own giants, and to 
forget the difficulty of visualizing in proportion when not in perspective ; nor must we 
blame our grandparents because what to them was obscene to us is holy. Mr. Sitwell 
is very fair in his preface, showing how admirably those whom he quotes acted 
according to their lights, and how their lights sometimes kindled to true loves and just 
wraths—Ruskin’s Advice to Young Painters, for example, is still acceptable, nor is the 
Athenaeum wholly misled when it affirms that all happy women are conservative ; 
whilst we can still sympathise with the Spectator’s dislike of “ Art with a Capital A. 

On literary and artistic questions, the Victorians are at worst guilty of bad taste and 


misguided enthusiasm : the political passages in this book reveal profounder ae ; 
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greasy hypocrisy that talked in smug self-righteousness of “ the old English process of 
annexation for the people’s good ” and stated that : “‘ Our object is not to annex or 
conquer, but to foster and control,” whilst actions belied words, and English foreign 
policy could be described by her foreign minister as “ only to be maintained by one 
or other of two principles—hope and fear.”’ China is “‘ a gigantic empire crumbling 
away to give fuller scope to Anglo-Saxon energy and enterprise ” and very deliberately 
the passages by Gladstone on duty and Sir George Campbell on opium, by Palmerston 
on England’s greatness and Roebuck on the annihilation of native populations, are 
set side by side ; when we put down the book we realise how completely the gilt with 
which Gladstone and “ Pam ” so thickly smeared the gingerbread, is vanished for ever. 
Mr. Sitwell and Miss Barton are the spiritual successors of Ham, and it were well if 
all our history were rewritten as they suggest : that instead of swelling our own heads 
and our children’s, with self-adulation and self-admirative stories of Magna Charta 
and St. Crispin’s day, of the virginity of Elizabeth and the sobriety of Gordon, we 
dwelt with more decorous emphasis on the reigns of Aethelred, Stephen, John and 
Henry III, on the deaths of Joan or Arc and of Strafford and Laud, on the state of the 
bread industry in the eighteenth century and on the excellencies of the slave trade. 
There is much sanity in Mr. Fairchild’s taking of his son, Henry, to see the murderer 
swinging on his gibbet, for history teaches no less by warning than by example, and 
in Victortana Mr. Sitwell shows us—and Mr. Beerbohm’s frontispiece emphasises his 
meaning that thus, but for the Grace of God, shall we appear to our grandsons. A 
most salutary, as well as a most amusing book. 

Carl Spitteler, the German Swiss “‘ epic and lyric poet ” as his translator, Mr. 
Muirhead, calls him, was born when Queen Victoria had been reigning a bare eight 
years, and died only in 1924, surviving in their entirety, the Victorian and Edwardian 
eras. In 1919 he won the Nobel Prize for his Olympian Spring and Romain Rolland, 
no mean critic, considers him the greatest epic poet since Milton. This the English 
prose translation, though admirable, fails to prove, but Spitteler is certainly an 
amazingly courageous thinker and philosopher. His Prometheus refused the kingship 
of the world rather than slay his soul and surrender to conscience, and so was deserted 
and tormented by the gods, and hounded by them, to misery and mortal death, 
whilst Prometheus’ brother, Epimetheus, gained the whole world in return for his 
sacrifice, and fared far worse. This is a difficult book, almost incomprehensible to a 
- generation which knows not Nietsche, and is pessimistic, too, written as it was in the 
glorious hey-day of the fecund nineteenth century, and prophesying the woes and 
decays of the twentieth. It is a little late to read it now : in moral and spirit it is con- 
temporary with the stranger’s tale in Olive Schreiner’s Story of a South African Farm, 
but the reader is well rewarded for his trouble by the gracious imagery and rich 
symbolism of Spitteler’s language. < 

Philosophy and travelling have always been kin. There is something in the detach- 
ment induced by motion and speed that leads to contemplation and to speculative 
thought. Mr. Binder, as he travels from Cologne via the Hook to Harwich, and 
journeys thence to Ely and Peterborough, is inspired by his journey to reflections 
which are both wisely and wittily rendered. He goes through Sheffield and Liverpool, 
Chester and Stratford, to Warwick, Kenilworth and Oxford, then following the river 
to Eton and Windsor, and always his diary is very homan—Americans, bar-tenders, 
commercial travellers and even inn-keepers are not alien to him, and his amused 
tolerance is in sympathy with all things—except museums and English cooking. He 
writes with too great prolificence and in too great detail, and his use of alliteration is 
sometimes excessive, but it is through embarras de richesse that he errs, through 
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crowding his merchandise unduly and not setting each episode, each description, 
sufficiently alone and apart. Where he avoids this fault, as in the last three pages of the 
chapter on Chester, he is wholly admirable, and there is careful balance between 
description and monologue throughout, the pace is unhurried and the writing 
meanders pleasantly. It is a rare book, discovering not England alone, but also much 
of Mr. Binder’s engaging personality—too much, perhaps, but in this psychoanalytical 
century this is no failing. Mr. Binder should read the works of Vernon Lee, that most 
perfect of all Pater’s disciples. Her Enchanted Woods is an example of what journeying 
can become. 

If Mr. Binder is self analytical, Mr. Green is selfconscious, which lends an atmos- 
phere of priggery to From a Pennine Window. His prose is simple and direct—he 
babbles happily on about the mountain lure, rhubarb and prunes, tea-cup fortunes 
and the cocksure generation, but with little originality and less conviction. What he 
says is all very nice—but barely new, and his hand is a trifle heavy. 

French Leaves is as light and deliciously fresh as would be an omelette from M. 
Escoffier’s own frying pan. Whether Mr. Lucas is studying the carte gastronomique, 
or digressing on French tobacco, he is always charming and his anecdotes and advice 
—* tips,” rather—are always worth remembering. He is at his best when describing 
people—Monet at Givenchy, or Conrad at Val de la Haye, Napoleon at Saint Helena. 
The last of the “‘ French Leaves ” is an animated description of crossing from Le 
Bourget to London by air. 

Afterthoughts has been left to the last, not because it is least, but because it is to 
books what a good liqueur is to a good meal—the crowning glory. Here is caviare, 
that should preface all our feasting upon books, here imperial tokay that should end it. 
Mr. Smith has the calm of La Rochefoucauld, the tolerance of Antoninus, and yet is 
no imitator, no mimic: he remains Mr. Smith. “‘ You cannot,” he tells us, “‘ be both 
fashionable and first rate,” and he has, how wisely, chosen the less profitable route. 
“‘ Fine writers should split hairs together, and sit side by side, like friendly apes, to 
pick the fleas from one another’s fur” ; “ the test of a vocation is the love of the 
drudgery it involves ” ; “‘ if we shake hands with icy fingers, it is because we have 
burnt them so horribly before ”—here is wisdom which would have contented even 
Balthazar Gratian ; and his last message is wholly adequate : “‘ You cannot be too 
fastidious.” 
ANNE FREMANTLE 
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MY NORTHCLIFFE DIARY. By Tom Crarke. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


PRIVATE SEA JOURNALS (1778-1782) OF ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS 
PASLEY. Edited by Ropney M. S. PasLey. Dent. 16s. 


THE DIARY OF PETER BUSSELL (1806-1814). Edited by G. A. ‘TURNER. 
Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 


LENIN. By Prince D.S. Mirsky. The Holme Press. 55. 
MUSTAPHA KEMAL. By H. E. WortHam. The Holme Press. 5s. 
THE HUSKISSON PAPERS. Edited by Lewis MELVILLE. Constable. 21s. 


I DO not know that I ever read a more thoroughly satisfying” biographical study 
than Mr. Tom Clarke’s Northcliffe Diary. It takes a figure powerful, dominating, 
world-renowned only nine years ago, yet already fading away into the grey realm of 
wraith and legend ; a man who made a tremendous impact upon the world, did things, 
got things done; but a man who, although a professional journalist, never wrote a 
single memorable sentence, and though he talked all day for a large part of his life 
never said one moving or witty thing ; one of the great demagogues of history, who 
could give inspiration to the masses—and not only the masses, either |—as few 
others ever have, yet could never explain his methods except in the platitudinous 
phrases of the advertising convasser; a vivid conversationalist by sheer force of 
character, not because he had anything to say ; a dynamic force, a sledge-hammer, 
whose world-shaking decisions were admittedly delivered on the principle that the 
important point was not so much to make a wise decision as to make it promptly and 
irrevocably—in fact an inarticulate, blundering, lovable giant, who somehow con- 
ceived the bright idea of modern popular journalism and had the amazing strength to 
thrust it upon the world with the air of a public benefactor. 

Such, I imagine, was Northcliffe. And it will surely be agreed that no kind of per- 
sonality is harder to recapture. He gives no sort of handle to the biographer. He is a 
Napoleon of popular journalism (and liked so to think of himself) without Napoleon’s 
wit. For instance, in a telephone conversation with Mr. Clarke : 

“ What’s your bill ? ” 

“P. AND O. Liner SUNK,” I said, 

“No,” he replied, “ Many Lives Lost in Sunk P. anpD ¥. That’s your bill. Good- 
Bs night, Tom.” 


Good, but not brilliant. It may be true that Northcliffe thought of it first ; but it — | 
would be possible to draw up a long list of things that it is no great credittoanyoneto __ 


have thought of first. And I have quoted one of his very best efforts. However, he got 
things done, and his bust stands to-day in Fleet Street, turning its back on Queen 
Elizabeth, partnering Dr. Johnson, the only other journalist thought worthy of com- 
memoration in the street. And now, rather luckily, he has found his modern Boswell. 
I hope I have succeeded in indicating that Mr. Tom Clarke’s task was far harder 
than Boswell’s. And I hope I have not suggested that he has created an equal literary - 
masterpiece. His book is brief, even slight—a series of snapshots. But it also is a 
masterpiece in its way—a masterpiece of reporting. For the first time he has succeeded 
in bringing this robust, boyish, raucous personality to life. And the art of selection, 
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which he has exercised so cunningly, is the same art as Boswell’s. Steering a steady, 
humorous course between the sneering criticisms of Northcliffe’s highbrow enemies 
and the mean, fawning anecdotes of his admirers. he has set the big man on his feet 
at last. For me, who never saw Northcliffe in the flesh, the great revelation of this book is 
that it shows for the first time how lovable he was, how he could inspire an almost 
fanatical devotion in those who worked for him, even though they knew (for he told 
them himself) that he was employing others to spy on them. He did many things they 
disapproved of. He would insist upon publishing private and confidential letters ; 
he would criticise people to their juniors behind their backs ; when he had succeeded 
in driving the late Lord Oxford out of office and putting Mr. Lloyd-George in his 
place, he issued the brutal order : 


“ Get a smiling picture of Lloyd George and underneath it put the caption ‘ Do it Now,’ 
and get the worst possible picture of Asquith and label it ‘ Wait and See ’.” 


It is a style of controversy that can be tried once too often, as we have recently seen at 
St. George’s. But some of Lord Northcliffe’s successors might do well to remember his 
other saying: “‘ Watch Beaverbrook : he is no fool.” 

Yet after dinner, in that brief interval before he went to his early bed, he loved to 
collect his young men round him, and tell them how clever they were, or snub them 
suddenly, or explain oracularly the difference between Biarritz and the Riviera (as 
though no one knew it but himself), and encourage them to talk, and pat them on the 
back, and perhaps put up all their salaries, and tell them “ I’ll look after you ” (and 
he did), and behave like a genial, junior schoolmaster among the prefects (there was a 
lot of that in him), and go off to bed, undoubtedly, with a glow in his heart, feeling 
that he had done something good. That is the pleasantest side of Northcliffe’s 
character, and it is the side most prominent in Mr. Clarke’s very human and revealing 
little book. 

I have said nothing of that final tragic chapter; yet here it is in Mr. Clarke’s 
diary—those preposterous telegrams from Germany, “ fire this man,” “ fire that,” the 
unsuccessful attempt to keep him from the telephone, and that dreadful, husky whis- 
per, ghost of the old ringing tones, issuing incomprehensible orders ; and then his 
death, and his wife’s indignation because some reporter tried to get a typical Daily 
Mail “ story ”’ out of her. 

They might surely have expected it. Had he not attempted to force all English- 
men to wear some absurd hat of his own devising ? Had he not recently promoted 
the doorkeeper at Carmelite House to be supervisor of the advertising department ? 
But they didn’t. Even now Mr. Clarke will not have it that his Chief was mad. It was 
endocarditis. Whatever it was, it was the end of Northcliffe. 

_ Turning into the comparatively peaceful backwater of the Napoleonic Wars, let us 
acclaim the appearance of a really first-rate sea-journal by one of Nelson’s contem- 
poraries, Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir Thomas) Pasley. ‘The author who after- 
wards lost a leg, and covered himself with distinction, at the Glorious First of June, 
thas no very momentous events to record in these journals, which are edited by his 
great-great-great-grandson. But whatever he is talking about he has that eye for the 
details of everyday life which is just what we want from sailor diarists of his wonderful 
period. Marryat should have read him. He flogs a sailor for drunkenness wherte- 
upon the man turns on him and retorts that he has seen him (Captain Pasley) drunk 
when company was on board. Pasley adds another dozen for the insolence and goes 
to his cabin and takes a great resolution, in the true Pepysian manner, never to be 
seen drunk on board ship again. He is a jovial, sentimental, irritable, pot-bellied man, 
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who hates self-seeking people with what he calls “‘ little nutshell hearts.” He is fond 
of his dinner ; but always keeps his ship spick and span, and tells us exactly how he 
does it, with a wealth of pleasant detail. Historians will find him useful on the abor- 
tive Johnstone expedition against the Cape, in which he played a prominent and 
honourable part ; but to the ordinary reader, interested in life in the Navy during its’ 
greatest period, he will be valued rather for his day-to-day record of little happenings 
—the chase and capture of a prize, a dinner-table quarrel with another captain, the 
good looks of the lady passengers, the health of the men—which after all give the 
“‘ atmosphere ”’ as nothing else can. d 

In striking contrast is the experience of Peter Bussell, master of the sloop Dove, 
who was captured by a French privateer off Boulogne, in 1806, and, remembers — 
nothing of the Napoleonic Wars except a long and painful captivity which did not 
finish until the Allies entered Paris in 1814. But he has, in his “ plain, tarpaulin 7 
way, the same qualities and the same charm as Captain Pasley of the Royal Navy. | 
Neither of these excellent sailors’ diaries should be missed on any account. . 

Mr. Osbert Burdett is editing for the Holme Press a new series entitled “ Makers of © 
the Modern Age,” and presents us here with his first two volumes—Mustapha 
Kemal, by Mr. H. E. Wortham, and Lenin, by Prince D. S. Mirsky. Lenin is per-_ 
haps rather a big subject for so slim a volume. On the other hand he has never been — 
dealt with coolly and critically by a Russian writer, and this is what Prince Mirsky—_~ 
who is an emigré but before everything a critic—has done. It isa valuable study of 
one of the greatest, if not one of the most attractive figures of our time. Mr. Wortham _ 
has a more “ human ” subject, and he deals with him in his own very human, genially _ 
cynical style. Mr. Wortham has a way of his own, which admirers of his recent studies — 
of Mrs. Eddy and other formidable women will remember. He is doubtful about | 
Mustapha Kemal, cheerfully pessimistic about the permanence of his reforms (no one _ 
who knows the Near East could feel otherwise), and does not even seem to think it _ 
matters much—which it probably doesn’t. But he has produced, as usual, an extra-_ 
ordinarily well-informed, witty and readable book. 

It is unfortunate for the memory of Huskisson that so few modern people know any- 
thing of him except that he was an authority on economics and was the first man to be ~ 
run over by a railway train. In fact he was not a very dazzling personality. But — 
he played, as a business man, a useful part in English politics in the twenties of the 
last century, several books have been written about him, and it was high time that his — 
papers were edited. The present volume includes most of Huskisson’s letters—he was 
not, to be frank, a great letter-writer—and will be of considerable value to students of 
history. It is discreetly and modestly edited. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. B 
George Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. . By W. A. Rosson. 


RUSSIA. By D.S. Mirsky. The Cresset Press. 255. 

EQUALITY. By R. H. Tawney. George Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
SCIENTIFIC DISARMAMENT. By Victor LEFesurE. Mundanus Ltd. Ss. 
“ENGLAND, ARISE!” By Goprrey ELTON. Cape. tos. 6d. 


LONDON AND ITS GOVERNMENT. By Percy A. Harris, M.P., L.C.C. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 


M: ROBSON deserves the credit of meeting, as the saying is, a felt need. Few 
'Y & gaps hitherto have been more to be deplored in English political literature than 
he lack of critical books on the problems of local government. Of reports by Royal 
Commissions there have been plenty, including three of the first consequence since 
fhe War. And of course there are lawyers’ text-books of the usual English type, to 
enable the clerks and advisers of local councils to find out what their particular bodies 
may or may not legally do. Let us add one or two works of high merit on limited 
subjects, such as the account of Manchester’s city government which Mr. E. D. 
Simon published in 1926. But a recent book surveying, from the standpoint not of 
aw but of policy, the whole field of English local government, and discussing the main 
roblems of its reform in a comprehensive manner from top to bottom, simply has 
- existed. Mr. Robson’s ship is the first that has burst into this sea of strang 
ilence. ; 

_ It was quite time that a ship did. For the defects of our local government—on whose 
houlders Parliament has thrown so much without bothering to make them broad 
nough to bear it—are responsible for a great many of our national failures. If you 
isk, for instance, why our towns are among the ugliest in the world, or why we cannot 
ven save the lovely countryside which we inherited from our great-great-grandfathers, 
he answer is just there. Nay, if you wander into such a topic as “ whether the English 
re a musical nation ? ” you may find that a good deal of the negative answer goes back 
o the fact that we have never had municipal operas and that, outside a few water- 
ng-places, very little of our municipal music gets much beyond “ military ” bands. 
\ strange growth, this English system of local government ; educationally fertile, 
s a school to teach practical democracy ; administratively, also, far from barren, 
vyherever on definite subjects Whitehall has set up definite standards and procured 
onformity to them by means of grants-in-aid ; but terribly deficient, whenever initia- 
ive, long views, or a feeling for culture, are called for in the local bodies themselves. 
Juite a modern growth too; it has a pre-history, of course, on which the Webbs 
ave written many fascinating volumes ; but few of its cardinal features are yet a 
undred years old, and many of the most cardinal of all (e.g., the doctrine of ultra 
ires) are considerably more recent than that. It is hard to see how it can ever be re- 
ormed into a state where it will adequately serve the needs of our civilisation, unless 
he bases for wide-spread and intelligent discussion of its problems are provided by an 
ppropriate literature. Towards this Mr. Robson has made a most helpful beginning. 
lis book is well-written, well-mapped out, and informed by a sound sense of demo- 
ratic citizenship. No doubt many of his judgments will be found to require revision ; 
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I think myself that he overdoes the desire for a ‘‘ tidy ” arrangement of structures and 
functions ; and not a few criticisms of his may strike this or that reader as overstate+ 
ments. But these are not bad faults in a book, whose first task must be to distrubf 
apathy and to challenge attention. . 

The last eighteen months have seen the appearance of a number of unusually goody 
monographs on foreign and oversea countries—Spain, Italy, ‘Turkey, Arabia, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand, to mention half-a-dozen. It has partly been a matter of pub- 
lishers’ series (notably a remarkable one by Messrs. Benn) ; and now comes the first 
volume in yet another—to be issued by the Cresset Press. Prince Mirsky’s Russtag 
(its immediate successors will be books on Japan and China) is described as a “‘ socia 
history ” ; and we are warned that it is not a “‘ substitute for the usual type of histori- 
cal manuals.’”’ Apart, however, from introductory sections on geography and archae- 
ology, the treatment is on chronological lines, six main periods being covered in ass 
many chapters, giving a broad picture of the political, ethnical, social, and cultural 
development in each. Prince Mirsky himself says in his preface that it suffers from 
“ the absence of a single point of view,” and that if he rewrote it now it would bes 
‘ more strictly consonant with the conception of historical materialism, and economic 
facts would have been more consistently emphasised as the one and only protopheno- 
menon of all historical reality.”” That being so, one is glad that he has not rewritten it ; 
for the shifting point of view, by which it is undoubtedly characterised, seems t 
correspond far better to the moving multifariousness of the vast Euro-Asiatic sce 
than any rigid insistence on “‘ historical materialism ” could have done. At the same 
time the story itself suggests reasons, why the materialist theory of motive shou 
prove so congenial to the Russian mind. For in comparison either with Mediter- 
ranean civilization or with the cultures of the Atlantic seaboard, the societies of thee 
Russian plain and steppes, as Prince Mirsky reveals them, seem to have been striking- 
ly materialist. Other motives than the economic struggle, of course, emerge ; notably) 
the thirst for despotic power ; and likewise such constant human factors as lust, 
revenge, and superstition. But of chivalry, of idealism, of self-sacrifice for a cause, 
there is before the nineteenth century astonishingly little trace. It may be the severity; 
of the hard dull economic environment ; it may be a touch of race (one cannot resist’ 
the term ‘‘ Mongoloid ” at times) ; but there the thing is. Let us pay due tribute to: 
Prince Mirsky for giving us in many respects a wider, richer, more detailed pictu res 
than any hitherto available in English. Not only in his main text, but in his mos’ 
valuable appendices (especially his Synoptic Table of peoples, languages, territories 
religions, and cultures) he lays us under a heavy debt to his knowledge and power o} 
presentation. 

Mr. R. H. Tawney’s Equaltty is based on a series of lectures given for the Halley 
Stewart Trust, which was founded “‘ for research towards the Christian ideal in socia 
life.” In dealing with a problem which has both economic and moral aspects, you! 
would expect his emphasis to be laid on the latter ; and so it is. As an essay in ethical 
discussion, or indeed as a piece of literature, his treatise touches high levels. There? 
is nothing narrow or rigid in the conception of equality from which it starts. It! 
possesses, we are told, 


a variety of divergent meanings. It is an arithmetical metaphor for a relation betwee 1 
human beings, and the interpretation to be placed on it varies from age to age, since it 
depends on the practical realities of the economic environment. 


t 


for 


ai 


But, however you define it, it contradicts the English feeling for inequality, which ir 
the nineteenth century was, as Matthew Arnold put it, “ almost a religion,” and whick 
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in the twentieth century, if partially obsolete as a creed, continues, says Mr. Tawney, 
to survive as a habit. The fluctuating warfare between these opposed principles he 
traces through a most attractive mixture of historical and argumentative comment 
from the French Revolution down to the present day. Finally we are brought to the 
existing phase in English institutions, when a growing measure of social equalisation 
is effected by many-sided social services for the poor financed by taxation of the rich. 
It is here that his argument becomes least satisfactory, because while enthusiastically 
forcing the open doors of moral approval, he scarcely addresses himself to the serious 
stumbling-blocks of economic doubt. He seems almost unconscious of the qualms, 
which Mr. Bernard Shaw expressed in his latest Preface to Fabian Essays, when he 
said of “ redistributive taxation ” and its associated policies, that “ there is more 
threat of bankruptcy in it than promise of the millennium.” Yet here, surely, lies 
the main challenge to-day for the champion of Mr. Tawney’s policies ; it is here 
above all that he must, if he can, defeat his foes and comfort his friends. To do so 
requires much more than obiter dicta to the effect that income tax “ does not raise the 
cost of production or increase prices ” (p. 190), or suggestions for restricting British 
investment in rubber plantations and oil wells (p. 216). Even an affirmation that the 
State “ having learned to spend must now learn to save ”’ (p. 224), is unaccompanied 
by any comment on its present flagrant disregard of the principle in regard to the 
spending of the Death Duties. Consequently a most eloquent treatise seems towards 
the end to hang in the air ; like an imposing army with a fatally unsecured flank. 
Major Victor Lefebure’s Sctentific Disarmament has been hailed by some of the best 
judges as a really important contribution towards the subject of the coming World 
Conference. Its author is a chemist with wide industrial experience, who was con- 
cerned during the War with chemical warfare. He approaches his problem from the 
technical side, and sets himself to work out disarmament as a practical and physical 
possibility. For this purpose he draws on and analyses in great variety the industrial 
records of the War ; detailing an immense number of little-known facts as to how the 
different combatants were kept supplied with guns, shells, propellants, high explosives, 
poison gases, and much else ; and in particular tracing with exact care the time and 
trouble which were involved in converting peace factories to warlike purposes. 
The “‘ conversion lag,”’ which he thus establishes and measures, plays a central part 
in his scheme for rendering any sudden excursions into aggressive war impossible, 
‘and also for bringing under control the new agencies and inventions, which if left 
alone would render limitation of the older fighting units and weapons futile. A very 
readable book, not the least of whose merits is that it seems to offer to the almost 
stalemated Geneva politicians new angles from which to re-open the disarmament 
discussion. : 
I like the title ‘‘ England, Arise!” which Mr. Godfrey Elton has given to his 
“ study of the pioneering days of the Labour Movement,” for Edward Carpenter’s 
song was certainly one of the most creditable popular expressions of their best spirit. 
But I think that if Mr. Elton had lived more in those days himself, he would see some 
of their features very differently. In particular he would expend much less sentiment 
on the old S.D.F. ; which from 1890 to 1914 was, if the truth must be told, an almost 
unmitigated nuisance and handicap to the progress of the practical Movement. 
Mr. Percy Harris’s book on London Government is an old one (1913) re-written 
and brought up-to-date. It scarcely attempts more than a readable popular sketch, 
ithi se limits has merit. 
ales caer R. C. K, ENSOR 
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SCIENCE 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE. By Sir James Jeans. Cambridge University 
Press. 35 6d. 
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SCIENCE, RELIGION AND HUMAN NATURE: The Conway Memorial — 


Lecture. By JuLian S. Hux.ey. Watts. 2s. 


CRUCIBLES : The Lives and Achievements of the Great Chemists. By BERNARD ~ 


Jarre. Jarrolds. 18s. 


LORD BALFOUR IN HIS RELATION TO SCIENCE. By Lorp RAYLEIGH. 
Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 


5 E are such stuff as dreams are made on,” Shakespeare said, and the modern 

mathematician, heir to the labour of centuries of science, seems for the 
moment disposed to confirm that airy intuition. The world, and we, are a thought, 
Sir James Jeans argues, and he goes back to Plato for a modern text: “'To them, I 
said, the truth would be literally the shadows of the images.”’ That is the creed of at 
least one modern mathematician, and the student of living things would use similar 
words, whether he had read his Plato or not. Materialism has been buried at last, 
the almost comical cut and dried mechanical models of nature which delighted our 
fathers have gone into the coffin with the corpse ; reality—-whatever we may think we 
mean by that overburdened word—has succeeded, it seems, once more in fobbing 
us off. Man seems, indeed, to be so inexpressibly insignificant that his penetration 
even so far into these mysteries would seem to be the most significant thing in the 
universe. But lest he be tempted once more to enthrone himself as the lord of creation, 
let him remember how often his interpretations of the world have broken down, and 
that the very condition of science is her courageous denial of finality. 

Thus Sir James Jeans can decide that “‘ so far the new science . . . has to speak in 
terms of probabilities”, and he still looks with Henley to whatever gods there be, even 
hinting at a something for which we have “no better name than fate, operating in 
nature to neutralise the cast-iron inevitability of the old law of causation ”’ ; but he is 
careful to add that our present delightful uncertainty may turn out to be merely our 
imperfect knowledge, and that the old law of causation may be reinstated. The odds 
are against it, he thinks ; and Heaven forbid that it should return, the reader may 
exclaim, forgetting that presently he may be asked to swallow something worse. The 
only certainty seems to be the persistence of uncertainty ; and this may be inherent in 
our make-up. ‘‘ The gods,” in the words of Sir James, “‘ which play the part of fate 

. . may be our own minds ” ; and quoting Berkeley he says that “‘ modern science 
seems to me to lead, by a very different road, to a not altogether dissimilar conclusion,” 
the objectivity of things arising “ from their subsisting in the mind of some ‘ Eternal 
Spirit,’ ”’ the universe being “ best pictured, although very imperfectly and inade- 
quately, as consisting of pure thought, the thought of what, for want of a wider word, 


we must describe as a mathematical thinker.” Yet the great advance, the happy thing — 


about it all, is that he can assert that “the outstanding achievement of twentieth- 
century physics is not the theory of relativity with its welding together of space and 
time, or the theory of quanta with its present apparent negation of the laws of causation, 
or the dissection of the atom with the resultant discovery that things are not what they 
seem ; it is the general recognition that we are not yet in contact with ultimate reality.” 
All the books here reviewed insist upon this no less, seeing in the admission that there 
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_ are more things in Heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophies, not proof 
of the failure of science, but her health and essential humility. 

Sir James, as a mathematician, may naturally find that objective realities are not 
real or ideal, but simply, so far as we know at present, mathematical, nature being 

more closely allied to the concepts of pure mathematics than to those of biology or of 
engineering,” although Locke’s “real essence of substances” is unknowable ; 
Professor Huxley may also insist that the new religion which he is after must be 

reverently agnostic” ; Lord Balfour’s disability of decision was in his lifetime a 
stale political joke, whether or not it sprang from a like scientific agnosticism ; but 
this does not mean that faith in God is dead. The honesty which says, I do not under- 
stand God but believe He is there, is better than either denial of all that a man cannot 
prove to his intelligence, or unconditional acceptance of the fancies thrown up by 
emotion and desire. 

Nor can it any longer be said that the scientist cannot tell the plain man what he 
means. The Mysterious Universe is a heady wine, bound to disturb all but the steadiest 
minds ; and the content of it might well seduce the best man of letters into writing 
drivel. Yet here is a man of science who makes good literature out of his ‘‘colossal cru- 
cibles of the stars.” He sees nature bowing to laws “‘less suggestive of those which a 
machine obeys in its motion, than of those which a musician obeys in writing a fugue, or 
a poet in composing a sonnet.” He has something of the poet in himself. If his skill now 
and then is severely tested by the effort to illustrate four dimensions in terms of three, 
that is to his credit rather than otherwise; for, writing as he is for inexpert readers, he 
never forgets the danger of visual images in thought, avoiding the trap into which the 
mechanist fell. It used to be so easy to talk of the world in the jargon of the watch- 
maker ; but nowadays the watch and the time are one, and both of them are impalpable 
mysteries. ; 

Apart from its art of language, the book has a plot. We are led in a state of excite- 
ment from one conception to another, held in suspense, delighted to see one probability 
put up, knocked down, and another set in its place. What if the end result is but a 
series of pictures which the mathematician likes to draw ? The thing remains a most 
exciting tale. It is classified as a book by a man of science; yet many who read it will feel 
that an artist speaks to them, not a man of science; but they will be thinking of the old 

_ sort of science; and artists must reckon carefully with the new. The future of art, some 
think, lies in its use of the raw material science has to offer. Alexander has significant 
views on the Artistry of Truth. Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty, Keats proclaimed. And 
- Goodness is perhaps the bloom on the flower. What the flower is, neither science, nor 
_ art, nor even religion can tell us. The human brain must grow a good deal before we 
can glimpse that central unity. 
_ And perhaps there is no unity at all, but merely, as Professor Huxley suggests, a 
_ craving for it incorrigible in us, like our passion for classification and our worship of 
_ orderliness in things. Biology could have told physics long ago that she would come, 
for her sins, to something like her present state, close observation of life having taught 
her that nature is not half so green as she looks ; but in science, as in art and all else 
human, a man must travail to his own salvation. To tell him if he marries that 
- girl he will rue it, is just as futile as to tell a mechanist that he is short-sighted, or 
_ agnostics that they must make the conscious, deliberate act of faith which is religion. 
Professor Huxley pleads with all his learning and logic and eloquence for a religion 
based on reverent agnosticism, a religion willing to accept change, a religion which 
_ abandons the idea of God as a single independent power with a nature akin to person- 
ality, a religion, in other words, which in his opinion is ~ congruous with science. 
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Were men all artist-mathematicians or scientist-poets, able to take in a few more 
dimensions now and then as easily as they take in a wireless set or television, then a 
new religion might be based upon relativity, with design in the universe as a central 
fact glimpsed even now by men like Jeans and many biologists. Progress might then 
seem to be a struggle from one dimension to two, from two to three, and so on to- 
wards what we now, in our three-dimensional helplessness, call vaguely an infinity of 
dimensions, and that perhaps is one way of describing God. 

But the man in the street needs something more than ghostly gods of this sort, a 
fact which Professor Huxley recognises. His is a genuine, sensitive, essay towards the 
relief of modern unbelief, the tragedy of which is that it springs from misunderstand- 
ing. Science has never a quarrel with religion. That she goes on her knees like any 
man to God is shown by books like The Mysterious Universe, if they can be grasped 
and assimilated. Meanwhile there is in man indestructible faith, and quite a number of 
people remain who do not care at all for explanations. Reality may seem for the 
moment to be laughing up her sleeve, and busy inventing a new set of shadows for 
our mystification ; the sun may seem to be dying and the world finding God a bore ; 
our taste for that, we shall be doomed indeed. Therefore “‘ get wisdom : and with all 
thy getting get understanding’? It is to be hoped that we never may get that. The puz- 
zle solved is an empty shell, the magician explained a most pathetic fool. The sonnet we 
cannot quite bring to perfection, the ideal of conduct which we never attain—these 
with the fair hypothesis wrecked by ‘“‘a nasty little fact” are the things that make our 
work worth while and life a thing worth living. Even the gambler would be bored by a 
world of certainties. 

Professor Jaffé writes a fascinating book about the lives of sixteen chemists and 
physicists, in the course of which many other names great in science have their 
place. Not the least merit of the book is that it shows these men of science in rela- 
tion to their times, as well as to one another and to discovery. One sees them, also, 
as so often genius is seen, as the tireless unself-conscious children they were, play- 
ing a hopeless Blind Man’s Buff with reality, and often helped to discovery by luck. 
A similar tale of indomitable will and triumph over difficulty will be told about our 
modern originators, and it will show in the same dramatic way what a little candle 
is the brightest flame of human genius. Lord Rayleigh’s memoir is reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society. A philosophic Maurois is needed to tell us about 
Lord Balfour, though we learn here much about the magnificent service he gave to 
the science he did not feel himself fitted to do. But he proved by the dedication of his 
later years to such beneficent organisations as the Medical Research Council that, in 
spite of relativity and all it may mean, the workaday business of turning science to the 
service of man must be promoted with energy all the time. It is to be hoped that his 
work will be carried on ; for, although nothing is less like science than politics, the 
politician can use the gifts of science to evil ends, and the man of science is often too 


busy to guard against that tragedy. The day perhaps is near when he will abandon ~ 


that pride of detachment and will think it a better thing to control the uses to which 
his discoveries may be put. 


G. LAPAGE 
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AERONAUTICS 


EB uNG FURY. By James McCupnen, V.C., D.S.0., M.C., M.M. John Hamilton. 
5. : 


ee gee OF A MODERN AIRWAY. By Harry Harper. Sampson 
ow. 6s. 


FROM eagr TO ENGLAND BY AIR. By Harriet J. M. Camac. Privately 
rinted. 


SOLO TO SYDNEY. By F. C. Cuicuester. John Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


TWENTY THOUSAND MILES IN A FLYING BOAT. By Sir ALan CopHam 
Harrap. tos. 6d. 


eo for the first of this quintet of books about Flying, which is a war book 
pure and simple, they have all to do with vast journeys by air. It would appear, 
then, at first sight, that Flying Fury is out of place in this comradeship ; as out of place 
maybe, to the more modern reader interested in aviation as was to the vinous guest the 
skeleton at an ancient Egyptian banquet. In point of fact it is not so. For whereas the 
boon companions at the feast, gazing on the articulated bones, were encouraged thereby 
to make more merry against the day of their own demise, so are, or so should be, the 
superb efforts of these present-day flying men, teaching the lesson that death-dealing 
in time of war is not the primary importance of the aeroplane but, rather, the knitting 
together by gradual process, for the betterment of humanity, of the inhabited places of 
the world. It is sufficient if we concede, as unfortunately we must, the debt which 
modern aviation owes to the war and then, having remembered it, forget it as we are 
pardoned for forgetting in everyday life the predatory man-ape from which we are 
descended. 

But why did they christen the book Flying Fury ? James McCudden was no fury. 
As well call Izaak Walton “Trout Tickler,” or Jorrocks ‘‘Madcap Rider,” or any King’s 
prizeman at Bisley ‘‘Hairtrigger Pete.” Fury did not win air battles in France, it lost 
them. Fury did not spare a fighting pilot for fifty-seven single-handed victories, it 
brought him low in his first combat. McCudden was of that band of young men, 
neither more nor less, of which England had a full share, who were thrown up by the 
circumstance of war, and by a rare combination of temperament, brain, hand, eye, 
_ physique and intrepidity, became perfect in the application ofthe aeroplane as aweapon 
_ of war. In his book he tells in simple style and modest manner the history of his 
accomplishment from the beginning. It is prefaced by Lord Trenchard and Sir John 
Salmond, introduced by Mr. C. G. Grey, illustrated by Leonard Bridgeman and 
dedicated, at the author’s expressed wish, to the memory of the Royal Flying Corps 
with which his heart and fate were bound. In spite of the fact that the book is a repro- 
duction of one formerly entitled Five Years with the Royal Flying Corps, it still de- 
serves wide circulation as the plain, unvarnished account, shy and modest withal, of 
one of the heroes of the war written by himself. ; 

Let us turn to Mr. Harper’s Romance, foreworded, in the usual happy manner of 
the man, by Sir Sefton Brancker, now lost, alas, for ever to the cause he had at heart. 
Here again we are confronted with an unfortunate title selection, for Romance this 
book is not, nor is it romantically written. Romance, to be such, should be far removed 
from everyday life, whereas the scenes and events depicted by Mr. Harper are all, we 
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have been taught to think, part and parcel of the doings of to-day. Neither need the | 
author have written down quite so low to his readers who, if really interested in the © 
subject of which he treats, might be presumed to be intellectually equipped beyond the © 
degree of a Standard Reader. The style of language used, which in its laboured sim- 
plicity gives the effect of condescension on the part of the writer, has effectually re- 
moved the element of romance from the narrative and left it thus a rather dry and dull, — 
though full and detailed, account of the way in which Croydon is aerially linked to — 
Europe and the Eastern Hemisphere. Fancy Croydon being used in association with — 
the word “ Romance ”! There is the difference between the book and what it might — 
have been which exists between a fresh cut flower and the same pressed. The latter is — 
botanically interesting, but by no means beautiful. The former is instructive, but by no — 
means romantic. In truth the foreword, all too short, by Sir Sefton Brancker is the only © 
sparkle which it has. But it is somewhat redeemed from absolute dullness by the copious _ 
illustrations in over a hundred selected photographs, and remains, owing to this happy _ 
feature, a readable, portly volume with highly attractive outer cover and lightness not- 
withstanding its bulk, which deals in a conscientious and Sunday School manner with a 

greater marvel than has been yet. : 

The tiny volume next on the list, by Harriet J. M. Camac, is a charming recital of 
an American woman’s journey by air from Karachi to London. It comprises only — 
twenty small pages of reading matter, and yet in this small compass the reader will find, — 
exclusive of fifteen intimate and delightful amateur snapshots and strikingly clear 
charts of the journey at either end, a wealth of observation, sensation, kindness and 
human nature. The authoress must possess a rare equanimity, for her narrative, 
besprinkled with appreciation of beauty from above and pricked with the mundane- 
ness of beer in the early morning and Victrola records late at night, constantly deludes 
the reader into thinking that she has been wafted through the air by the gentle force of 
her own personality rather than pulled through it by roaring engines which consumed oil 
and petrol and left poisonous gases in their wake. It is to be hoped that Harriet 
J. M. Camac will be seized again, and that soon, with another wish to fly, and that the 
outcome may be a further, and a longer, account from her pen, not privately printed, 
of the things which she saw, heard and felt. 

Now we proceed from good to even better, and Solo to Sydney is an air-travel book 
which can be described only in terms of the highest recommendation. 

What differentiates a well written book of this sort from books of travel by sea and 
land is, of course, that the reader is never allowed to catch breath till the tale is done. 
The panorama passes at such an incredible speed. At one moment, in this book for 
instance, he and the author are alone over a waste of waters, both listening intently to 
the rhythm of the engine, and endeavouring to descry land through the failing light of 
day, at the next he is putting him to bed after an exhaustive banquet and speeches in a 
foreign tongue. Mr. Chichester has wonderfully the gift of sympathetic style, with the 
result that when he is lost in the Arabian desert the reader is lost with him, and when 
he and his engine are nearly without water in Northern Australia the reader begins to 
feel the pangs of thirst on their behalf. The book reads itself. There is humour in it 
and raciness and a boyish enthusiasm, despite many and various vexations, which 
refuse to be damped. He endows his “ Moth ” with personality and life, christening 
it “ Elijah,” and they become in the story an indivisible ‘‘ We.”’ And then there are — 
little intimacies of thought and behaviour which make the recital more interesting still, 
how, for instance, a private orchestra, in reality the brain continuance of the sounds 
heard in flight during each anxious day, plays to him in his sleep. He confesses 
that it is not the hazard and physical exertion of such flying which exhausts him so 
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much as the constant, inevitable contacts with well-meaning strangers on account of 
whom he must rise to a conversational occasion. Again, he says he was often in super- 
stitious dread of making a decision while yet in the air which involved future action on 
the ground, lest to do so might tempt Providence and such cocksureness bring disaster 
in its train ; and then there is his description of the sensation of actuating the “stick” 
without proper flying speed which he likens to shaking a dead man by the hand. 
The book should simply not be missed. 
The list closes with Sir Alan Cobham’s journey in a flying-boat round Africa on 
which he was accompanied by his wife and several others, a regular family party. 
There is in a flight of this description, carried out under private subsidy and with 
the official approval of a Government Department, nothing half so appealing to the 
imagination as young Chichester’s solitary struggle to Australia. Sir Alan’s story also 
loses in the telling. It is, of course, unreasonable to lament that a man of great achieve- 
ment has not necessarily the gift of authorship, but it is a pity all the same. The main 
lesson to be derived from the purely seaplane interest of the book is the utter help- 
lessness and vulnerability of these huge aircraft when out of their element, and the 
chapter of accidents which befell the “‘ Singapore ” when riding on the water is a sad 
reflection on the commercial efficiency of the type. The rest of the book, however, 
written in a non-glamorous Swiss Family Robinson style of language, lacks power to 
grip as it should, and the attentive reader is apt to find himself in a state verging on 
boredom, owing to Sir Alan’s inability to refrain from saying nice things about every- 
one he encountered on the way. No one’s feelings must be hurt by being left out. 
- But in the matter of squeezing the publicity sponge to its last drop, who shall cast 
the first stone ? 
L. E. O. CHARLTON 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


MONGST the latest additions to Everyman’s Library (Dent. 2s. per 
volume) are Rousseau’s Confessions, unabridged, in two volumes ; Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s The Mysteries of Udolpho, in two volumes ; George Du Maurier’s — 
Trilby, with the original illustrations and a little introduction by Sir Gerald ; | 
a selection from Wilde, including Dorian Grey and the two best plays; Richard — 
Baxter’s autobiography ; and the complete poems of John Donne. 4 


r 


A Pres OXFORD PRESS publish (500 copies, a guinea) a facsimile of the pleasant 
first edition of Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon, with an excellent introduction _ 
by Mr. Georges Lafourcade. The same publishers have added to the World’s Classics 
(2s. per volume) Mr. Aylmer Maude’s Life of Tolstoy (two volumes), Charles Darwin’s _ 
Voyage of a Naturalist, and Wuthering Heights. 1; 


HE NONESUCH PRESS have issued (950 copies, 8s. 6d.) a delicious reprint | 
(with English translation) of John Donne’s strange little book, The Courtier’al| 
Library. 'This oddity we commend to collectors. 


7 
E have received the second, third and fourth volumes of the Shakespeare Head — 
Spenser (eight volumes, thirty guineas). This, as regards printing, paper and _ 

binding, is one of the noblest editions ever produced by any British press ; and, 


however hard times may be, anybody who can afford the money will be well advised _ 
in spending it. 


HE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS has published a reprint of Swift’s | 


A Tale of A Tub (15s.). There are illustrations, but we do not very much like 
them. 


Ware FOUR of the magnificent Golden Cockerel Canterbury Tales has 
appeared : it is the final volume. The four volumes, which cost 25 guineas (485 
copies), or 120 guineas on vellum (15 copies), have taken 3} years to produce and 
contain 150 engravings by Eric Gill. We have repeatedly praised this great effort : 
we can only praise it again. . . 


a Bae NONESUCH, PRESS has published (1,450 copies, four guineas) a lovely 
and lovelily bound, edition of Homer’s Iliad, with Pope’s translation running 
concurrently. This press combines a standard of production usually attained only by 4 
the very finicky and infertile with a rapidity and mass of production which would do 
credit to a wholesaler in publishing. ! 


93 Gadde: Homer, of which two volumes out of five (Fifteen Guineas) have 
appeared, is the Shakespeare Head reproduction of Chapman : The Whole Works 
of Homer ; Prince of Poets, in his Iliads, and Odysses. There are engaging cuts, and the 
whole production is so luxurious that one wonders whether England can really be so 
hard up as most people seem to think it is. ; 


